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MILITARY-POLITICAL ISSUES 


‘PEACE POLICY' OUTLINED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 12, Dec 80 pp 2-5 


"The Leninist Peace Policy") 
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The détente process was never a smooth one, 
taking place within « lerce struggle ageinst the 
forces of imperialism anc! reaction. However, the 
change in the balance of forces in lavour of 
peace, democracy and socialism, as well as mili- 
tary-political, economic and social factors are 
pointing towards détente. As the resolution of 
the June 1980 Plenum of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee states, ‘the relaxation of tension has struck 
deep roots in modern internanona! lile and reel 
preconditions exist lor preserving i! as the dom- 


nant tendency in world politics.’ The number of 
representatives of various circles advocating 
weighed, realistic approach to the various events, 
phenomene and tacts o/ international life is on the 
rise as well, 


The recent development of the world wtuehon has 
shown that despite the attempts of -eactonary imperialist 
circles to jeoperdise the policy being determined by the 
concept of détente, peace forces Gispote of 4 greet po- 
tential and reserves for preserving and sugmenting ei! the 
good thet was done for mankind © the 70s, This, shove 
all, is the will and dewre of aii nations for peace, the 
substantially reduced posmbilities of mperielists to pley 
the master ®) the world arene as they cee fit, the steady 
rise of the forces of progress, democracy and socielism, 
and the consolidation of ‘he cowertu! socialist comp — the 
main moediment to the forces of eggrestion end reec- 
hon. 


The vigorous and active diplomacy of the So- 
viet Union and the other fraternal socialist count- 
ries is aimed at continuing the improvement of 
the world political climate which was begun in 
the past decade. 

A contributing factor to the development of dée- 
tente and the solution of pressing nternationai 
problems are the Declaration and Statement of 
the Political Consultative Committee (PCC) of the 
Warsaw Treaty Member-States which were adopt- 
ed this past May. These documents contain a con- 
crete and constructive programme of measures 
which the socialist countries are convinced are 
necessary for the elimination of hotbeds of ten- 
sion and trends in world developments which are 

ous for all nations, and for the realisation 
of military détente, disarmament and the develop- 
ment of mutually advantageous cooperation bet- 
ween states. 


Of peremount importence are the proposels for the or- 
genisation of a world summit meeting, ‘he cessation of 
the production. the liquidation of nuciesr stockpiles, the 
prohibition of the creation of new types and systems of 
mass destruction weapons. and the reduction of defence 


budgets 


The Wartew Treaty Member-Siates reailirmed thew de 
termination to continue the struggle for the strengthening 
of security, the development of cooperation in turope, 
world peace freedom and ndependence, détente and de 
armament. They expressed their readiness to collaborate 
clowely in this struggle § with al! states and social forces 
vitally concerned in the strengthening of peace and te 
curity 


A great positive impact on the situation in 
Europe was made by the signing in Helsink: five 
years ago of the Final Act of the Conference on 
Security and Cooperation, to whose elaboration 
@ major contribution was made by the Soviet 


Union and the European countries of the socialist 
community. In a Pravda” interview Leonid Brezh- 
nev stated that it can rightly be compared “with 
@ good breakwater which stands in the way of 
whetever undermines the foundation of détente.” 
The of the USSR and the s0- 
cialist countries to hold a conference on military 
détente and disarmament in Europe is meeting 
with more and more support. 


A reel possibility for halting the arms race is being 
created by the new Soviet initietives on medium-range 
nuci@er missiles in Europe. Basing itself on the principle 
of equality of ‘he sides and quided by the interests of 
peace and security, the Soviet Union is proposing that 
discussion be ineugureted on the question of medium- 
range cucteer weepons in close connection with the 
question of American forward-besved suciear missiles This 
means that possible accords on these sues can be rea 
sed in practice only after the entry into force of the So- 
viet-Americen Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty (SALT-2). 


The Soviet Union is making tremendous efforts 
to impart new momentum to the search for mnu- 
tually acceptable solutions at the Vienna nego- 
tiations on mutual reduction of armed forces and 
armaments in Central Europe. The Warsaw Treaty 
countries advanced a new constructive proposal 
in accordance with which the USSR is prepared 
to reduce its forces by 20,000 men provided that 
the US reduces its forces by 13,000. And this 
does not include the unilateral withdrawal of 
20,000 Soviet servicemen from Central Europe. 


An importent contribution to the mprovement of the 
atmosphere on the European continent and the rest of 
the world is being meade by top-leve! bilateral contacts 
between states with differing socia! systems. 


&B onvincing proof of the highly-principled con- 
sistency of the Soviet Union in the struggle 
to strengthen peace and continue dialogue in the 
spirit of détente and cooperation was the mee! 
ing between Leonid Brezhnev and French Presi- 
dent Valery Giscard d’Estaing in Warsaw, and the 
negotiations between Leonid Brezhnev, Alexe: 














Kosygin and Andre: Gromyko and FRO Federal 
Chancellor Heimut Schmidt and his deputy, FRG 
Foreign Minister Hans-Dietrich Genscher, The So- 
viet and West German leaders reaflirmed their 
adherence to détente, considering it necessary, 
possible and beneficial. They expressed their de- 
sire to do everything in their power to see that | 
remains the leading trend in international rele- 
tons. 


Of great significance in this respect 6 the 35th session 
ef the UN General Assenbly he ast September New 
constructive Soviet propotals aimed af strengthening déten- 
te, curbing the arms race and keeping beck the threat of « 
nucleor wer set forth in the USSR Memorandum "For Peace 
end Disarmament. tor Ouerentees o! Internatone! Security” 
end in the plenary speech of Soviet Foreign Winister Andre: 
Gromyko were ect vely supported end approved not only 
by many UN members but alto by world public opinion 
Tremendout oferest was sroused by L. |. Brezhnew's tte 
tement in his September 30 Kremlin speech, in which he 
seid: “the USSF once egein proposed trom the UN 
rostrum an entire sere: of meature: to strengthen peece 
and make the nfernetone atmosphere heelthier, Such « 
courte tekes the realities of the world of today into ec- 
count. It it understendabie tc the people end « in eccord 
with their dreams. The future belongs to it.” 


The present world situation, execerbeted through the 
favlt of imperials! forces, those of the US in perticuler, 
has edvenced with pertculer urgency betore the peace 
forces the tesk of unmesiing the intrigues of the enemies 
o! peece and sociea progress Making demegog:ce! referen- 
cet to the “Alghen events.” the Washington Administration 
is taking actions hermiu’ to the couse of peace end dé- 
tente and : resurrecting the worst yeers of the cold wer. 
However, such ections, es the events heave shown, merely 
serve to wighten mistrust towerds US foreign policy. 
The nation: of the world ere becoming more end more 
convinced thet edventuristc goals, goels dangerous for 
the couse of peace, underlie this policy If becomes evi- 
Gent thet the strategy of the US ruling circles based on 
the principles of the notorious prendential directve No 59, 
their claims to world dominetion end striving to settle 
internations) issues from the postion of strength ere 
doomed to is lure 


The vigorous multifarious activity of the Soviet 
Union and the entire socialist community is the 
stabilising factor in current world relations. Even 
politicians who were never friends of the Soviet 
Union or supporters of communism now have to 
eckon with this. However, owing to the reactio- 
nary and aggressive nature of imperialism they 
have not ceased in their attempts to achieve mi- 
litary superiority over socialism, and are unleash- 
ing provocetions against socialist and other inde- 
pendent! states, resorting to covert actions against 


countries which have embarked on the road of 
revolutionary socio-economic transtormations. It 
is precisely for this reason that détente as an 
inexorable result of the definite balance of lorces 
on the world arene which took shape during the 
last decade was subjected, and is now being sub- 
jected to particularly vicious attacks by those who 
claim domination over other countries and peo- 
ples, Even though there can be no doubt as to 
the right of each nation to choose the social sys- 
tem it wishes, the imperialists and their accompl:- 
ces infringe on this right every time a country 
departs from their diktat, by interlering in its in- 
ternal affairs directly or through their hirelings. 


Strict adherence to the principle of non-interference in 


the affairs of other states and respect for their indepen- 
dence and sovereignty is one of the halimerk conditions 
of détente. But this very condition does not sult imperie- 
liam, American imperialism in perticuler, which is trying 
to legalise the export of counter-revolution by force of 
arms, to regain lost positions in verious perts of the world 
end to turn them into sphere: of the US "vite! interests.” 
In exchange for recognising peecelu! coexistence end 
détente, the leaders of the capitalist states would have the 
socialist countries and the Communist and Workers’ Par- 
ties retrain from their support of revolutionary democre- 
he movements in non-socielist countries end from solide- 
rity with fighters for peece end democracy. But they wil! 
not succeed in drawing the countries of the socialist com- 
munity from nternehonelist positions. 


The USSR and the other fraternal socialist states 
consider it their sacred duty to furnish moral, o- 
litical and other requisite aid to all revolutic. 
forces in the struggle against the exploiters « — 
colonisers, ageinst imperialism. And this is no! 
“export of the revolution” which bourgeois ideo- 
logists are accusing the socialist countries of. Re- 
volutions are not made to order or by invitation. 
"There is no force on earth,” stated Leonid Brezh- 
nev, “which could reverse the inexorable pro- 
cess of the renewal of social life. Where there is 
colonialism, there will be @ struggle for national 
liberation. Where there is exploitation, there will 
be « liberation struggle. Where there is aggres- 
sion, there will be stiff opposition to it.” 


The circles which are instigating en ermed struggle egeinst 
democratic Aighanisten, which ere stepping uy militery pre- 
peretions in the Indien Oceen and the Persien Gull, which ae 
attempting to bring iran to its knees, which ere cresting new 
friction in Southeast Asia, which ere unleashing provocetions 
egeinst Cubs. and which ere trying to drown the struggle 
of the people of E| Seivedor and other countries in blood— 
are united by their fear of the unshekable process of socie! 
chenge 








A New dangerous pheno.nenon in world pol- 
tics, One dangerous for the whole of mankind, 
is the partnership between imperialism an.’ Chin- 
nese hegernonism, the coalescence of the eggres- 
sive circle, of the West, led by the United States, 
with the Peking leadership. One of the objects of 
this ellance'’s aggression was Alco anistan, which 
Washington and Peking had intended to drew 
into the orbi! of the imperialist, anti-Soviet po- 
licy. The enemies of the Aighan Revolution mis- 
calculated, however. The diverse aid furnished to 
Alghanistan by the Soviet Ur on at the former's 
request ruled out the poss ‘ty that the April 
Revolution of 1978 would be siitied from without, 
and thet @ pro-imperialist spring-board of mili- 
tary eggression would be created on the southern 
borders of the USSR. The imperialists and their 
accomplices entertain false hopes of repeating 


the Chilean version of counter-revolution in Af- 
ghanistan. The sooner they realise that it is impe- 
rative to reach a political settlement of the situe- 
tion which took shape in Afghanistan on the ba- 
sis of the :pecific proposals advanced by the DRA 
government, the better. This requires the full ces- 
sation of aggression against Afghanistan and re- 
liable querantees against subversion from abroad. 


Today life in Afghanistan itself is gradually returning 
to normal Large bends of counter-revolutionaries heave been 
destroyed. The nterventionists have suffered « major defeat. 
it was in these conditions that the Soviet Union took the de- 
cision to withdraw « pert of the military contingent 
tlationead in Alghanisten. This is being done i agreement 
with the Alghan government. Of course, as L. | Brezhnev 
hes steted, we wl! continue to help Afghanistan b , 
new life and sateguard the gains of the Apri! Reve on. 

The strategists of “ptychoiogice! warfare” will ttc up to 
any tactics in their attacks on real socialiem. They suppie- 
ment their proclamations of the nonexistent “Sovet threat” 
with sombre forecasts of the inevitability of « cew world 
war. The sowers of false fears want to deprive nations of 
the prospect of « peaceful future. On the other bend, the 
entire postwar history, the ‘est decade in particular, has 
graphically confirmed the conclusion of the CPSU thet 
in the present age there «+ »© irreversible inevitability 
of a new world war 


The concerted actions of the socialist commu- 
nity countries, the world |sbour movement and 
fighters for national liberation, all progressive, 
peace-loving forces and realistic statesmen and 
political figures can prevent the decline to a new 
world war. While not falling into plaecidity and 
not closing their eyes to the real dangers behind 
the imperialist policy of military confrontation, the 


advocates of peace decisively censure the pes- 
simistic sentiments being spread for the purpose 
of breaking the will of the peoples and under- 
mining their struggle against the arms race. 

The World Parliament of the Peoples for Peace 
neld in Bulgaria last September is a great mo- 
bilising force in the struggle for peace, détente, 
national independence, freedom and social pro- 
gress. The 2,260 participants included represen- 
tatives of various mass organisations, political 
parties, workers in the art, scientists, religious 
leaders, social workers and politicians from 137 
countries. The Parliament adopted a Charter 
calling for struggle against warmongers, for 
decisive onslaught of peace-loving forces, for 
bringing about a turning point in curbing the 
arms drive. 


important objective ‘actors ere working in favour of p@ece 
and deétenie the muilitary-stratege belance between 
the socialist world and the capitalist world is « tunda- 
mental, historic achievement which can hold the mperie 


lists’ aspirations in check. The efficacy and scope of the 
international solidarity of the Communists of most coun- 
tries have risen, Orne example is this year's meeting in 
Paris of Euiopean Communist and Workers’ Parties, whose 
decisions heave helped ovigorate anti-military forces of 
different political persuations in the safeguarding of world 
peece and security ; 


he Soviet people have no cause for alarm or 
uncertainty. Our country knows how to 
stand up for itself. The Soviet Union is demons- 
trating control and calm in the current tense world 
situation, not failing for malevolent provocations. 
Together with the other socialist countries the 
USSR 1s countering the stoking of a war hysteria 
and pessimistic forecasts with the firm conviction 
that there exist real possibilities for ensuring the 
normal, peaceful development of relati-rs among 
all states and for frustrating the designs of the ag- 
gressive circles of the West and their Peking ec- 
complices. 

The Soviet people wholeheartedly endorse the 
foreign policy of the Party and the government, 
and the work of the CPSU Central Committee, the 
Politbureau of the Central Committee and Gene- 
ral Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, 
Chairman of the Presidium o! the USSR Supreme 
Soviet, Comrade Leonid |. Brezhnev, in carrying 
out the Leninist foreign policy course of the 24th 
and 25th Party congresses. The Resolution of the 
June Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee ‘On the Internationa: Situation and the 
Foreign Policy of the Soviet Union” has had 
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world-wide repercussions. This primarily applies 
expressed in the Resolution 
to work, despite the adventuristic actions of the 
US and its accomplices, for the preservation and 
development of and for mutually edvan- 
tageous cooperation between states in the eco- 
nomy, science and culture. The Plenary Meeting 
sed, however, that “the intrigues of im- 
perialism and other enemies of peace require a 
v @ and the all-round strengthening of the 
@ potential of our state in order to frustrate 
the plans S ee Gree © annie mili- 
superiority and establishing a world diktat.” 
The entire activity of the CPSU end the Soviet 
state is permeated with the spirit of hsiorical op- 
timism. This invaluable quality of socialist foreign 
policy is highly natural, since it serves the people 
and is geared to the building of socialism and 
communism, to the interests of peace and social 
progress for the whe’) of mankind. The confi- 
dence in the correctness of the peace-loving in- 
ternationalist ideas being upheld by Soviet dip- 
lomacy is augmenting its strength and winning it 
the support and gratitude of the masses across 
the globe. 
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MILITARY-POLITICAL ISSUES 





IDEOLOGICAL FACTORS IN SOCIALISM VERSUS CAPITALISM 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 12, Dec 80 pp 46-48 


[Articie by Lieutenant-General D. Volkogonov, dr. sc. (Philosophy), professor: 


"War of Ideas") 


[Text } 


Present-day world development is distinguish- 
ed by 2 bitter struggle between the antagonising 
systems o! socialism and capitalism which repre- 
sent the forces of progress on the one side and 
the forces of reaction on the other. Waged in va- 
rious fields this struggle is especially uncompro- 
mising in the sphere of ideas. The war of ideas, 
as a form of class struggle, reflects the confronte- 
tion of the two worlds in the spiritual field. In this 
war the front line through the hearts and 
minds of millions of people and moulds their out- 
looks, ideals, views, convictions and feelings. 

The war of ideas knows neither lulls, nor respite 
for the fighters. Erecting obstacies to the peace- 
ful advance of socialism, the world reactionary 
forces never miss @ chance to pass over to local 
counteroffensives, using their habitual weapons: 
anticommunism, nationalism, racism, neofascism. 

The present stage in this ideological war which 
the world progressive forces are fighting against 
the forces of imperialism and Maoism has a num- 
ber of specific features both in its content and its 
forms. 


imperialism: Torpedoing Détente 


The 70s were marked by an improvement in the 
international situation. The persistent efforts of the 
USSR and the raterna! socialist states led fo so- 
mething new in relations between states, namely 
to détente — which is essentially the natural re- 
sult of the change in the world balance of forces. 

Détente provided wide possibilities for dimi- 
nishing the threat of a new world war, for este- 
blishing comprehensive economic and cultural 
cooperation between states belonging to diffe- 
rent social systems. However, in recent years the 


militarist forces in the West and in China, fearing 
the social changes détente may bring abou!, have 
been pushing the world back to cold war. They 
put forward plans for achieving military superio- 
rity over the world of socialism trying to justify 
this through ideologica! prestidigitation. 

The proponents of capitalism and Maoism for 
that matter describe détente as a fairyland, point- 
ing to what they call the mounting war potential 
of the USSR and the alleged threat it presents to 


the Western world and China. They harp on the 
same string of a Soviet menace to wrest public 
consent to heavier military budgets for new wee- 
pons systems at the expense of the social services 
or to justify NATO's military adventures. L. |. 
Brezhnev said: ‘in fact, of course, there is no So- 
viet threat either to the West or to the East. It is 
all a8 monstrous lie from beginning to end.” 

The actual menace to world peace comes from 
imperialism and its military-industrial complex 
which continues to accelerate the arms race. The 
NATO countries alone (less the USA) spend over 
150 thousand million dollars to keep their war ma- 
chine running. In fiscal 1980 US military spending 
has reached that figure and it increases by 5 to 7 
per cent every year. 


Washington and Peking sponsor wide-scale in- 
terference in Alghanistan's affairs under the phony 
pretext that the Soviet fraternal help to the neigh- 
bour nation constitutes nothing less than a 
threat to the whole world. This big lie is only 4 
feeble attempt to cover up the determination of 
the militarist circles to torpedo détente and to 
whip up the arms race. 

















All these lamentations concerning @ Soviet 
threat prove to be absolute humbug when view- 
ed in @ proper realistic perspective. The world 
socialist system though more powerful then ever 
before, concentrates its efforts on « peacetul ‘'ol- 
fensive.”” Peacelul in its essence, socialism is Op- 
timistic about the victorious outcome of this of- 
fensive in the long run, and this is sufficient to 
utterly refute the motheaten stock phrase about 
a Soviet military threat.” 


Vet politicians and the mass media in the West 
still cling to the hypocritical and worn out charge 
that the current arms build-up and wer prepare- 
tions in the West are forced on it by “imminent 
communist aggression.” This is only natural. What- 
ever the state of relations in the world, militarism 
will always need “evidence” of some three! from 
outsicle to justify its own expansionist plans. The 
proponents of capitalism, however efficient in 
twisting facts. could hardly whitewe.n the milite- 
rist tendencies in present-day Western political 


life without ‘conclusive evidence” of an impend- 
ing Soviet aggression. 

ecommendations on how to wage the ideo- 
logical and psychological war against socialism 
are worked out by numerous, mostly American 
scientific centres. Here are a few of them. The 
Hoover institute of War, Revolution and Peace in 
California has for the past 50 years been carry- 
ing out capital research of the ways to “loosen 
up” and “soften” world socialism. its output is 
consumed by the subvers ve radio and printing 
agencies. A prominent place in this unseemly 
warfare belongs to the ClA-sponsored Hudson 
institute. The Columbia University Institute on 
Communism in New York generally works on 
questions concerning operations on the occasion 
of specific historical and political events. The 
training of specialists for psychological warfare is 
assigned to the Russian Center, University of Co- 
lumbia. Its graduates - journalists, sociciogists, 
historians and other ‘Sovietologists” can be found 
in practically all the arii-Soviet centers and edi- 
torial boards of various “voices.” There are near- 
ly two hundred such centers around the United 
States — institutes, comniittees, funds, councils, 
associations, legions, programmes, etc. Many sub- 
version centers are maintained in other capitalist 
countries too. Most of them are state financed 
and function on the orders of militaristic mono- 
poly groups. 

The leading role in the subversion propaganda 
machine is assigned to the mass media. Apart 
from the widely known BBC, "Voice of America,” 
“Free Europe,” “Liberty,” “Deutsche Welle” do- 
zens of other radio stations carry on psycho.ogi- 
cal sabotaye. The weekly broadcasts for the 


USSR alone exceed 1,500 hours in 24 national \an- 
guages. The military propaganda machine has 
equally enormous facilities. in one of his books 
T. Coffin, an American sociologist, points out that 
the Pentagon possesses a huge propaganda ma- 
chine for psychological warfare and indoctrina- 
tion of its own personnel. The US armed forces 
overseas operate 250 powerful broadcasting sta- 
tions and 24 TV studios. 

All these facilities are aimed at the minds o. 
the people in the socialist countries for the pur- 
pose of psychological sabotage. The great ve- 
riety of methods used includes deception which 
consists in deliberate presentation of faise data 
with the view to mislead the public. It usually com- 
bines either a half truth or an outright lie with a 
certain amount of actual facts. 


Another trick is defamation. This one is aimed 
at casting aspersions on >xersonalities, state and 
political bodies, campaigys or events to deprive 
them of credibility in the eyes of the people. This 
method is used by bourgeois propaganda to pre- 


vent the public in the socialist and devel sping 
countries from attaching too much sigrificance to 
some event or political act. Whenever some fact 
or political feature in capitalist reality becomes 
embarrassing the bourgeois propaganda machine 
resorts to ‘barrage’ technique, which directs the 
public outbursts towards some politically insigni- 
ficant event. Similar tactics are employed to di- 
vert the public attention from major pelitical is- 
sues in the world such as congresses of the Com- 
munist Parties, impor*ant political initiatives of the 
socialist and developing countries, etc. Instead, & 
noisy campaign is organised around some minor 
event or a cooked-up case of an anti-communism 
or anti-Sovietism. 

Affecting objectiveness and independence the 
capitalist mass media keep on rehashing social) 
illusions and political myths such as “personal 
freedom,” “Western democracy” and the like. 
They thereby carefully avoid mentioning that ca- 
pitalism gave birth to fascism, unemployment, 
exploitation and spiritual slavery. Nor would they 
admit that capitalism bears the responsibility for 
this century's two world wars and innumerable 
local conflicts which carried away millions of hu- 
man lives. 

All the polit.cal and ideological actions of the 
enemies of peace are carried out under the flag 
of anti-communism. The present-day ‘free 


world” » torn apart by rivairy and competition, 
and anti-Soviet feeling is probably the only basis 
on which the anti-socialist forces cn still agree 
and coordinate their war-like efforts. The June 
1980 Plenary Meeting of the CPSU Central Com- 
mittee pointed out that anti-communism and anti- 














Sovietism have now been turned inte an insiru- 
meni lor whipping up the arms race, They have 
become « means of struggle not only against the 
USSR and other socialist countries, not only age 
inst Communists, but also against all the wer-op- 
posing and peace-loving forces, They have been 
tu into @ means of under..ining détente, This 
unholy alliance of the imperialist lerees is acting 
in close cooperation with the Peking leaders who 
have linally betrayed the revolutionary deals. 


Maolsm: Siding wit) Reaction 


The Peking leaders having taken the path of 
treac to the interests of the workers, cannot 
bul go _ ln the past five years they heave 
gone from political flirting to direct siding with 
imperialist reaction on an anti-Soviet basis. From 
@ potential reserve Peking has virtually grown 
into a regular ally of mperalism Among the key 
factors that brought Peking to this cesspool are 
the hegemonist and militarist mentality of the 
Chinese top rulers and their anti-Soviet course. 

Peking s anti-Sovietism arises from the fact thet 
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All thie is ideologically cameoullaged with specu- 
lation abou! “Seviet military threal,” concern lor 


the interests of the developing counties and so 
en 


China's secret complicity with the NATO states 
Gives @ New impulse to the arms build-up in those 
countries. in an efiort to upset the existing be- 
lance of forces their leaders are | the 
development of new weapons, estebi new 
war betes, slepping up the Gepioyment of mobile 
lorcet, reviving the crumbling | 
ces. The Chinese eaders try to 
own wer preparations by the time worn “threat 
trom the North,” 

The militares! psychosis is highly favourable to 
the Peking leaders, who are anxious to get ac- 
cess to the NATO arsenals. The Chir ese emisse- 
ries have been commuting between the Western 
capitels for the past two yeers. Peking top offi- 
cia! delegations teke turns to visit war plants, fin- 
ger the hardware and reckon the possibilities of 


chinery, electronic equipment and weapons sys- 


tems from tractors to jet fighters, and their polli- 
tical phraseology is ecc growing more 
and more Western in style.” Western press 
expects Chinese contracts to: tune of 30 to 40 
thousand million dollars 

The negetive influence of the alliance between 


past two decedes reveals thet Peking 
sided with imperialists and 
| to eggrevete the situation. it did so in 
M East, Chile, the Carribean, 
Horn of Africe and other regions. Today Peking 
openiy coordinates its subversive activities 
Alghanisten with Washington, trains of 
mercenaries and sends them to the of 
that sovereign siete, while the “Renmin ribso” 
and other Maorst periodicals describe this as 
“acts in defence of ireedom and independence.” 


It becomes evident that Peking and Washing- 
ton, like some of their NATO allies, are develop- 
ing @ certain political and military mechenism for 
coordinating their decisions on critical internetio- 
nel problems. fects prove this. Shortly after Deng 


Kiaoping’s visit to the USA and his talks with top 
American officials, Chine leunched e brazen wer 
of aggression agains! 


Vietnam, while 
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“Proryv (Breakthrough)" authored by Army Gen A. I. Radsiyeveky 
Lt Gen V. Reenichenko, honored scientist of the RSFSR, 


Reviewer: 


REVIEW OF BOOK ON WORLD WAR LI BREAKTHROUGH OPERATIONS 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 60 pp 54-55 


MILITARY SCLENCE, THEORY, STRATEGY 
[Review of the book 
(Radziyevakiy). 

D. Se. (Military), professor) 
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"Officer Training 


[Article by Army Gen A. Mayorov, commander of the Baltic M.D.: 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 80 pp 2-5 
System") 


BALTIC M.D. COMMANDER ON OFFICER TRAINING 


[Text } 
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Gern requirements. '' . carned out at assemblies, 
troop and stall exercses, lessons 9 methods, 


drills, tacthea! Orelings and other forms of 

. The themes ere selectec proceeding trom 

an analysis of the officers knowledge and expe- 
rience and the traning masons assigned lor the 
year, it also takes inte account the prospects of 
developmen! of comba! equipment end weapons, 


and achievements in military ert and training 
methods 
Modern wariare mares much higher demands 


on the servicemen than on the past. Such lectors 
as high speed of advance the possibility of em- 
ploymen! of nuclear weapons the comple: nature 
of missions and the rap d developmen! of combe! 
operations impose tremendous mental end phys. 
cal sire. on the onne! Only mer who heave 
sound deological, political psychological and 
prolessiona’ training can stend up to such stress. 

V. .. Lenn formulated the lew that victory in 


wer depends on the ‘spirit ani the masses 
thet so/l! their own blood on the | o! battle.” 
This law obliges the commanders, political work- 


ers and all officers in general to meke provision 
for @ system of measures to ensure ce! 
steeling moulding o' high moral, political, psy- 


chological and combat qualities in the men. To this 
end officer hinsell should be competent in 
the fundamentais of Marxist-Leninist theory. 
Knowledge of this theory the key to correc! 
understanding of the essential elements of the pro- 
cesses developing in the forces. Sound deolog- 
cal convictions form the basis of the unbending 
will, courage, staunchness and other qualities 
without which victory is inconce:veble n modern 
bettle. in addition to deological convictions, the 
officer should be equ pped with knowleage in a 
wide range cl! fields, he should be highi, com- 
petent in the methods of fighting the enemy and 
in effect ve use of weapons and other equipment, 
mus! be well acquented with the particulier fea- 
tures of modern combet, be able to take a sound 
decison and control the troops in fulliment of 
the ~ssions ass to his subunit. 

Therefore, field training plays @ big role in the 
system of officer training. And tactics forms the 
core of officer field traning. It has always occu- 
ped a leading place 1 the training of troops. The 
higher the officers’ level of tactical art, the more 
factical devices they have mastered the greater 


are the chances of victory in battie. | is not for- 
tuitous that a considerabie part of the total trein- 
ing time is allocated to ‘actical training (in theory 
end practice). The emphasis 5, however, on prac- 
tical training. 
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The lectures, seminars and individual studies 
of ollicers are devoted to the fundamentals ol 
ailearms combel to broaden their tactical hor- 
rons. 

In the field the officers improve thew skills 9 
organising bettie on the ground, they learn 'o 
assess @ dillicull rapidly developing situation, to 
adop! the most expedient decisions in a brie! 
time, to © ontrol subunits in pursuit of combat me- 
ons, OF | i Critical situations, No lessons in 
theory will svide an officer with skill in organist 
ing a batt! = his skill if aequired in field exerci 
ses, Take, + instance, organisation of coopers 
tion of trom. and weapons in battle, This is one 
of the most important elements in the work of 4 
commander and | imposes special responsibil 
ties on him. Today units of various lighting ser- 
vices and arms take part in combat operations. |t 
is not at all easy to coordinate ther efforts as 


ds missions, direction, lines, methods of 
action and time The art of commanding consist: 
in correc! Geterminaton of the decisive role pley- 
ed by one subunit or unit or another in the battle 
formation in the direchon of the main efiort and 
in skillul employment of the other troops and 
weapons lor achieving general success. 


Mastering this art calls for all-out effort, persis- 
tence and time. If we refer to the history of the 
Greal Patriotic War of 1941-45, we shall see thal, 
even in the most difficult period, Soviet officers 
put @ lot of effort into practical study. The skill 
—- int justhed the effort «a hundred-loid 
" le 


In speaking of practical training of troops for 
comba! Marthe of the Soviet Union R. Ya. Mali- 
novsty sad that the results could not always be 
assessed exactly However, one thing left no 
room for doubt, namely that training helped seve 
many precious lives and contributed to the el- 
lect veness of the offensive spirit of the troops. 


The present requirements for the combat train- 
ing of troops, especially of commend personnel, 
are much higher, above all as regards the level 
of field training, Thet i why the Baltic Military 
District pays special attention to the forms end 
methods o! training which develop in the officers 
tactical thinking, ability to orgenise combat 
in minimum time and effect contro! of units and 
subunits during battle 


Group exercises and tactical briefings are el- 
fective forms of officer training. As « rule, they 
ere conducted on the ground with the use o/ 
communication means to represent triendly troops 
end simulete enemy actus. Major V. Borzykh's 











experience © the conduct of such exercises is 
instructive me thoroughly prepares for held exer- 
cises and sees 'o it thal all the necessary material 


suppor! is provided Proceeding from the tactical 
intention he deals with practical contro) of the 
layout of trai targets and means of simule- 
tien, and preser the sequence of work on 
questions of traning 


As a good tacthcian he estimates the situetion 
quickly end correctly, adopts e bold decision end 
also precicts the further development of events. 
He provides for measures enabling him to cerry 
ou! the mission effectively 


in this connection | cannot help recalling an 
sode that occurred a! an exercise in the course 
a attack the batiel on under Guards Captain 
(then Senior Lieutenan!) V Susskov was ordered 
to repe’ « counteratiac: of approaching “enemy” 
reserves The situation seemed to suggest that the 
betta on should organise a defence position win 
@ fire system on the ine | had reached In fect 


sorne of the commanders thought thet this was the 
most sutabie decisior because the counterattack 
could take piece af any moment. 


However the batteion commender reused to 
teke such @ course of ection. Having ceretully 
weghed the intelligence data on the “enemy” 
and apporeased the possibiites offered by the 
ground he arrived at the conclusion thet it would 
be disedvaniageous to beat off the counterattack 
on th line. The limited hele of view end fire in- 
terlered with the organ sator of the fire system 
and bringing the fire to bear on the “enemy” 
while he was on the oc stent approaches So Sus:- 
kov decided to advance the subunit to « more 
advantegeour line. 


it should be mentioned § that his decision in- 
volved a certain degree of risk. because the 
“enemy” was also rapidly advancing and covid, 
therefore have forestalled the deployment of the 
battalion. Despite ths, the decision wes well 
founded, beceuse it was based on accurate cal- 
culations taking into eccount the “enemy's” enc 
his Own subunit’s poss bilives A well-orgenised 
reconnaissance mede e substentel contribution 
to the senor leutenent’s correct decision. Having 
assigned his subordinates clear-cut missions the 
battalion commender organised cooperetion with 
his ne@hbours and contro! over the actions o/ 
the subunits. They quickly edvenced to the new 
line and orgenised « fire system. This enabled 
the battalion to engege the “enemy” with fire 
and to complete his defeat in close coope- 
ation with the neighbours. 


: 
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| have examined ths case in detail on purpose. 
Susikov's competent and resolute actions reveal- 
ec his professional leve!, broed tactical outlook, 
ability to respond quickly to all the in 
the situation and to contro! the situation in the 
most difficult conditions. 


The constant development of weapons 
other combet equipment, and improvement of 
methods of their employment in combet compel 
officers to raise the level of their military 
technical knowledge and to study the reciprocal 
influence of equ pment and tactics. It follows that 
the nex! vitel element in the officer tr.ining sys 
tern is military-technica! training. 


Military-technical training gives the 
profound knowledge of thei, weapons and other 
combat equipment, the combat capabilities of 
ettached anc supporting subunits. We went every 
commender to achieve top proficiency in the 
handing and employment of his weapons end 
combat equipment, to improve his special skills, 
to be able fo assign missions competently to sub- 
units in combat and make maximum use of their 
combat capebdlities 


The number of officers with a thorough techni- 
cal training is increasing every year, They set an 
examole to the others in mastery of weaponry 
and other equipment. Such officers are capable of 
teaching the personne! to hit their targets accura- 
tely under any conditions, to operate vehicles at 
high speeds, :. @. to get maximum performance 
out of their weapons and other equipment. 

The artilery battalion under Major A. Kovelyov 
hes accumuleted positive experience in technical 
training. The commanding officer is a competent 
technician, @ skilled organiser well-versed = in 
methods of instruction 

The technical training of the officers in the bat- 
talion «s concentrated on learning to hit the ter- 
get with the first shot at maximum r , to fo- 
restall enemy fire and to manoeuvre skilfully on 
the battlefield Thus, technical training is subordi- 
netec to the interests of all-arms combat and is 
designed to raise the level of fieid train ng. 

Another important element in officer training is 
development of the officers’ skill in methods. Here 
speca! attention s peid to methods in tactical 
and technical training. 

At methods conlerences the officers are acque- 
inted with the most effective methods of instruc- 
tion, advanced methods for organising and con- 
ducting lessons and drills. Demonstration lessons 
in ods of instruction, conferences on ex- 
change of experience in instruction and methods, 
and instructive analysis of exercises and lessons 
have proved highly useful. 

















in our military district there are many officers 
who are expert in training methods. The Leftish 
Rifles Guards Motorised Iniantry Regiment un- 


der Lieutenant-Colone! |, Kiekta has trained many 


competent methods instructors. 
The staff of = unit serious attention to 
penning the training of officers in methods. The 


officers are A... to conduct regular lessons 
in methods of instruction, demonstration lessons 
and brielings. The purpose of these lessons is to 
—— max tive results in the presente 
of programme material to the personnel and 
provide unified instruction on concrete themes. 
stall attach specie! importance to « compre- 
hensive study of various disciplines together with 
tactical training, to the creation of a competitive 
spirit in work on missions and training stendards 
and competent use of training facilities. |t is not 
fortuitous that many officers of this unit, inc 
y ones, have mastered edvanced 
in tr proficient specialists. 


Proceed) from the shove we can drew the 
conclusion a high ideological and theoreti- 
cal level, tactical think: technical profic.ency 
and organisational ability form the essential com 
ponents of @ commander's professional compe- 
tence in peacetime and of achievement of victory 
in wer. 

That is why the military counci! of the muilitery 
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ARMED FORCES 


DEVELOPING WLLL POWE® IN COMBAT PERSONNEL 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 80 pp 34-35 


[Article by Lt Col V. Bogdanovaky (Bogdanovekiy) : 


| Text | 


N 1943 the nazis with the despeir of the 
doomed were trying to hold up the edvance 
of the Soviet forces and to prevent them 
from crossing the Dnieper. However, there was 
no force that could possibly halt the Soviet drive 
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"Steeling the Will") 


Order of the Red Banner Cis-Carpathian Military 
District. Despite great pressure of work, he takes 
en active part in social and military-patriotic ac- 
tivities. He has published two books of war me- 
moirs and reminiscences about his wartime com- 
redes. His strong will helps him cope with his 


duties and overcome the difficulties he encoun- 
ters. 

What is will power’ 

Will power is @ men’s ability to control his be- 
haviour, to mobilise his energy for surmounting 
the difficulties standing in the wey of achieving 
his . 

| 7 is tremendously importent in wer. 


Scientific and al hes trans- 


i aisa! of training of the will both 
in individua! soldiers and in military collectives 
as 6 whole. 

Will power does not exist by itself. ii is mani- 

















Such elements as energy, persistence, poise, 
seli-contro|, conscrentiousness, discipline, initie- 
tive and sell-reliance are important for the entire 
make-up of will power, 

Ideological motives form the basis of all ects of 
soldiers, including volitional acts. The Soviet sol- 
dier's will power is strengthened by the know- 
ledge thet he is guarding the constructive labour 
ol his people, guarding peace. 

The experience of Great Patriotic War 
(1941-45) shows that men with a strong will stood 
up to the stress of battle against the nazi inveders 
and were immune to panic. To maintain the will 


for victory it is necessary to develop in the men 
the ability to summon up all energy to their ef- 
forts to overcome difficulties. 

Combat training is the most effective method 
for accomplishing this task. Actions in unexpect- 
ed situations, driving tanks underwater, inurement 
to tank assaults, ond teaching the men to nego- 
tiate obstacles develop in the men the ability to 
control themselves under difficult conditions and 
to be caim in face of danger. 


Fo instance, the units and subunits of the Cis- 
Carpathian Military District have created special 
grounds and — which help the men 
enhance their will, men practise in “live” ob- 
stacle courses outfitted with means simulating 
explosions, shots and the noises of baitle. The 
men are trained in fields with artificial obstacles, 
such as demolished facades of brick a 
semi-destroyed bridges, siashings, etc. and on 
ficult ground including mountainous, marshy and 
broken terrain, 

At one drill, | saw a young soldier break into 
@ blazing house for the first time to fight on the 
upper floors. At first he was a bit confused: it te- 
kes courage to force oneself to run into a house 

a wall of flames. But finally he forced 

to enter. The staircases and ceilings were 

and clouds of pungent smoke made 

breathing difficult and hindered orientation. But 

the soldier stubbornly made his way forward, 

each step adding to his confidence. When the 

drill was repeated he acted with daring and re- 
solve 

At tactical exercises commanders try to create 
a situation which teaches the men to overcome 
hesitation and fear and develops emotional sta 
bility and will. 

Another drill | saw consisted in an engagement 
with a tank. Yefreitor |. Maximov and Private 
A. Galko were in a trench. A tank was heading to- 
wards them. The tank closed in, the time seemed 
to have come to open fire at it. But the men were 
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in no hurry to do so, They decided to make sure 
of a hit, Suddenly the tank plunged into a deep 
ditch, As it crawled out Yelreitor Maximov 


smoothly pulled the tri o! the antitank rocket 
launcher. In real combat the tank would have been 
disabled, But this was an exercise and the AFV 
continued to move. The men hurled several anti- 
tank grenades under its tracks. Then suddenly |i 
became dark in the trench. The tank was passing 
over the men's heads, The men hurled grenades 
at the tank again, this time at its rear, As the 
tank was turning the men ch their position, 
As soon as the AFV reached them the men skil- 
fully dragged under the track a mine tied to oa 
cord. An “explosion” followed. 

After that Maximov and Galko fought the tank 


on open ground. They learat the art of conceal- 
ment and of misieading the tartk crew as to their 
intentions. Posing as dead soldbers they lay moti- 
onless on the ground while the tank approached 
them. Just at the right moment they their 
position to place themselves between tracks 
of the tank. Such drills develop the men’s will as 
well as poise and self-control. 

The officer's individual work and knowledge of 
his men's characters are highly important in de- 
veloping their will power. He must know what 
makes up a man's needs, the motives behind his 
behaviour and the principles he lives by. The of- 
ficer's knowledge of his men is the key to success 
in educating them. 

Commanders and political workers play a lead- 
ing role in developing the men’s will. Superiors 
displaying initiative, resolve and daring enjoy 
prestige among their subordinates and exercise 
influence on them. However, it should be borne 
in mind that the soldier's personality is moulded 
in practical activity with other servicemen, The 
c by its very existence predetermines and 
programmes the system of actions of all its mem- 
bers, sets examples of appropriate behaviour and 
gives an ethical appraisal of every act. That is 
why commanders and political workers pay spe- 
cial attention to problems of the men's interac- 
tion and mutual influence within the framework of 
their joint activity. The Party organisation, which 
forms the core of the military collective, gives 
cereful thought to the pedagogical purpose of 
such mutual influence. 

The steeling of the will is the result of concerted 
efforts by commanders, the collective and the 
man himself in the process of self-education. Self- 
education of the will is a man's conscious desire 
to improve his military and political know!edge 
and combat skills, and to enhance his readiness 
to surmount difficulties. The man above all sets 











himself the aim of becoming an excellent soldier, 
improving his proficiency, mastering « related 
speciality (for interchangeability in battle) After 
that he persistently wo: to realise his aim, 


| service is not easy. A man has to strain 
every effort, to curb his desires, needs and in- 
terests. The man must above all himsell realise 
this and display a firm will in his actions. 

The strict military routine helps mould will po- 
wer. It teaches the men to be accurate, meticulous 
and concentrated. 

Step by step a man acquires the habit of dis- 
playing will in his behaviour: he first learns to 
jump over a trench and then to jump from a plane 
with a parachute, to hit the bull's eye with his 
submachine gun, to hur! a live to craw! 


and finally to ongege the “enemy” in obstacle 
courses with simulated battle noises. 
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EDUCATIONAL ROLE OF THE ARMED FORCES 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 12, Dec 80 pp 8-10 


[Article by Major-General N. Gusev, cand. sc. (Philosophy): "Developing the Per- 


sonality in the Army") 


[Text } 


T" Soviet Armed Forces, being @ new mili- 


tary organisation of a socialist type, have 
always played an important part in the Soviet peo- 
ple's life and in their communist education. The 
army's role as a school of patriotism and interna- 
tionalism is determined by such factors as its so- 
Cc ical nature and great social significance, 
technical equipment, servicemen's high 
qualification in their military trade and the com- 
plex Party-political work aimed at forming in them 
a scientific outlook based on the Marxist-Leninist 
teaching and an active stand in life. Influenced by 
these factors the young men ine ed in po- 
lities and lacking the necessary skill in labour, be- 
come politically and morally maiure and ready to 
defend their country. 

The army of a socialist state reflects the socialist 
social relations that have taken shape in that state. 
The army's life, its routine, the training and educa- 
tron of servicemen, their mutual relations and at- 
titude towards the people are all based on so- 
cialist principles and are for the youth a school of 
life and education. The experience gained by the 
men in the forces enables them to acquire a sound 
kiowledge of military science and subsequently 
1© occupy @ worthy place in the field of creative 
labour and socio-political activity of their people. 
in his report to the 25th CPSU Congress L. |. 
Brezhnev, Genera! Secretary of the CPSU Central 
Committee, Chairman of the Presidium of the 
USSR Supreme Soviet, said: 

"The young men who join the army have no 
experience in life. But they return from the army 
with schooling in self-control and discipline, and 


with technical and vocational knowledge and po- 
litical training.” 





The whole history of the Soviet Armed Forces 
testifies to the fact that they have always been and 
@ school of communist education in all its 
aspects. By instilling socialist ideas into the serv:- 
cemen's mind, developing their new attitude to- 


ill and character, 
collectivism and by raising their socio-political 
activity, educational and cultural level the army 
and the navy contribute enormously to the edu- 
cation of the new man, the socialist personality. 


The political bodies and Party organisations 
functioning in the army, firmly and consistently 
pursue the Party policy from day to day in mili- 
tary collectives. The servicemen have the oppor- 
tunity to attend different mass organisetions ope- 
rating in the army such as youth, sports, military 
scientific, military technical, etc. They enjoy in 
full all the ri and freedoms laid down in the 
Constitution for the citizens of socialist society 
including the right to elect and be elected to all 
the bodies of state authority and administration. 
Today 56 servicemen are deputies to the USSR 
Supreme Soviet, 157 and 39 to the Supreme So- 
viets of Union and Autonomous Republics respec- 
tively and more than 13,000 servicemen to the 
Local Soviets of People’s Deputies. 


The Soviet Army's merit is that it plays a 
great role in further developing the men’s scien- 
tific outlook, the foundation of which was laid in 
their school years. However, as distinct f m 
school, in a military collective the man's stand- 
point is developed in the course of his training 
and education in organic unity with his daily prac- 
tical work. 




















The men's scientific outlook is formed under the 
influence of the ideological work based on the 
Marxist-Leninist theory, The ideological and po- 
litical education of servicemen is a continuous, re- 
gular and purposeful process carried out intensi- 
vely and actively, 

As a result, in a military collective the men take 
less time to become politically and ideologically 
mature and capable of making a sober assess- 
ment of events both at home and abroad. As a 
result, they begin to take more interest in politics 
and their views undergo substantial positive chan- 
ges as regards their attitude towards life, labour 
and i tary service, 

In the army the men become deeply aware of 
the necessity to work conscientiously to be worthy 
builders of communist society. The army person- 
nel are taught and trained to observe discipline 
strictly, show initiative and creative approach to 
their tasks, to work with great efficiency and take 
care of socialist property. The soldier's duty and 


military discipline develop in the men a sense of 
responsibility for the mission assigned and raise 
their conscientiousness and persistence making 
them more exacting to themselves and ready to 
overcome any difficulties. When their term of ser- 
vice has expired, servicemen not infrequently 
continue to practise the speciality they have ob- 
tained in the army, After their honorary discharge 
they often make use of the special skills they have 
gained in the forces. 

Military service with its strict discipline and in- 
tensive combat training (drills, lessons, exercises, 
flights, marches, tours of duty, servicing the most 
up-to-date equipment) forms in the men high mo- 
ral and combat qualities. The feeling of responsi- 
bility for the fulfilment of a mission of national im- 
portance (as, for instance, keeping a ship or a unit 
in a state of combat readiness) elevates the man, 
developing in him the noble feeling of personal 
participation in the historic deeds of his Party and 
people. 


The socialist emulation movement in the army 
and navy plays a great educational role. It is orge- 
nised by commanders together with political bo- 
dies, Party and Komsomol organisations with the 
active participation of staffs. It arouses the servi- 
cemen’'s high activity, enhances their feeling of 
friendship and comradeship-in-arms and helps to 
establish in a military collective the mutual rela- 
tions prescribed by the regulations. 

The way of life in the army and navy promotes 


the men's physical devele >ment. This is ensured 
by the strict regulation ot their work and rest and 
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also by their regular physical training. During the 
period of their service the men become strong 
and enduring, agile and skilful. 


When in the army the servicemen broaden their 
cultural and educational outlook. They deepen 
their knowledge at the lessons held regularly in 
all aspects of combat training (mainly technical 
and special) and also during their political clas- 
ses. The men's knowledge is increased and 
deepened and their cultural level is raised in the 
forces by the spreading of science and technolo- 
gy through the use of various methods and by the 
aesthetic education of the personnel. The work of 
this kind is carried out extensively. 


Functioning in the army and navy is a streamlin- 
ed system of cultural and educational i: stitutions. 
They are the Central House of the Soviet Army 
and the Central Academic Theatre of the Soviet 
Army in Moscow, Officers’ Houses in military dis- 
tricts, fleets and garrisons, Soldiers’ Clubs in mi- 
litary units, Lenin Rooms in companies and Lenin 
Cabins on ships. Soldiers’ Clubs are provided 
with cinema halls, libraries, gymnasiums and 
sports grounds in the open air. In garrisons the 
servicemen can attend cinemas, clubs, sports 
grounds, swimming pools and specially equipped 
places where they can spend their free time. Ac- 
cording to the Interior Service Regulations the 
men can participate at the appropriate time in 
sports competitions, go to the theatre or attend 
musical, dancing, literary and technical circles or 
youth clubs. They can alse spend their leisure time 
in a cosy Soldiers’ Tea House (café) or go outside 
their unit lines when on leave. 


Soviet servicemen are avid readers, the army 
and navy book stock exceeding 116 million vo- 
lumes. Readers’ conferences are reqularly prac- 
tised in military collectives. 


The men can familiarise themselves with the 
central and local press by visiting Lenin Rooms 
(Cabins) available in each company and analo- 
gous subunits Besides the “Krasnaya Zvezde’’ 
newspaper, the central organ of the USSR Mini- 
stry of Defence, the army is supplied with more 


than 10 military magazines and 26 local newspa- 
pers (published in military districts, groups of 
forces and fleets). Each military unit has cinemato- 
graphic equipment (stationary and mobile), a 
broadcasting centre and TV sets. In recent years 
the number of radio and TV sets in the forces has 
increased 3 and 10 times respectively. In the Of- 
ficers’ Houses there are regular performances of 




















song and dance ensembles, amateur theatres end 
other amateur art collectives. Professional artists 


patronising the army also frequently visit the for- 
ces to m to them. 


A bourgeois army, owing to its class, ar‘agonis- 
tic nature cannot promote the progressive deve- 
lopment of youth. Although it undoubtedly has 
an effect on moulding the personality, this is done 
first and foremost by the ideological indoctrina- 
tion of army personne! consisting mostly |) posi- 
tive misinformation. The bourgeoisie resorts to 
such indoctrination in order to turn soldiers re- 
presenting the working people into their obedi- 
ent servants. in imperialist armies the men’s mind 
is distorted and obscured by false ideas. 


The massive ideological and psychological in- 
fluence a bourgeois army has on the personality 
continues after the men's discharge. It is no mere 
chance that some criminals, according to the 
American press, explain their acts of violence and 
murders by the fact that they acquired a “taste’’ 
for it in the army. 


Having been steeled in the army Soviet young 
men return to their civil life io rightfully occupy 
leading places at the enterprise where they work 
and to be worthy members of society. They usual- 
ly actively participate in social liie and enjoy res- 
pect and prestige among their colleagues. 

In the conditions of developed socialism and 
in the course of communist construction, society 
imposes ever increasing demands on moulding 
the personality, including that of servicemen. A 
decree of the CPSU Centrai Committee "On Fur- 
ther Improvement of !deological and Political- 
Educational Work" sets the Soviet Armed Forces 
the important task to enhance their educational 
role. The implementation of this task set by the 
Party implies the utmost use of all the potentiali- 
ties of educational work, steady application of a 
comprehensive method and extending the con- 
tent of ideological work in order to meet youth's 
spiritual interests, raise their level of combat train- 
ing and political education and strengthen the 
unity of the army and the people. 
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ARMED FORCES 


AMPHIBIOUS LANDING OPERATION DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 12, Dec 80 pp 16-17 


[Article by Lieutenant-Colonel V. Naryehkin: 


[Text ) 


A seeborne landing force must show gree! 
OF & s@@-cOer! Occupied by the enemy whe, making 
of his edventegeour portion, hes located his men 
weepont in such @ way a: fo ber the likely routes of 
vance of any landing force and prevent its gaining « 
hold Therelore, to break down enemy resistence « 
force (ever tactical) end above al! the first assault 
ment mutt be composed of werious type: of 
weepom O! particule: importance is the 
lity to meke chillul wee of thelr subunits 
close cooperation betwee> them Thi wer 
Great Petrictic War Receling the lending 
Zemiye .. | Brezhnev wrote “when we seized 
beechheed the fetch: bombed and thelled | relentionsty. 
showering @ tremendous: barrege of shells and bombs nor 
to mennen sibmechine- end machine-gun fire, Gown 
upon ut |! was calculeted thet there were |,250 kilogrem- 
met of lethal meta! for every Meleye Zemiye detender.” 
Encountering such « herce resstence, ‘the succestly! lend- 
ng by the first etseull Getechment,” he went on, “the ope- 
retve troop build-up end the sdvence of the regiment 
end corp: slong « well-ortified end mined shore — ef! 
Gemended clockwork coordmetion of intentry, engineer 
units, sellers end artillery 
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"Cooperation in a Seaborne Landing") 
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commanders driver mechanic: end vehicle crews 
eractly the ‘ocation of ther combel equiement 
landing cralt and eso to adhere erictly te the 
tien procedure 


Thorough preparations enabled the lending ‘orce 
teamwork and thus to reduce the time 
The evel forces coped succerttully with 
transporting the force, lending | exactly a 
time and the specified plece end neutralising 
“enemy” antilending defence. 


force aviation and obstecie-clearing perties Roed-buiid- 


barketion was cared out without @ hitch, Despite the fect 


engeging the “enemy” 
utmost to preven! the bettelion’s lending Should any sub- 
unit hewe been even minutet foo lete 6 leaving the ship, 
this might heve led to « concentration of equipment in 
the lending plece under “enemy” fire or to the deley in 
assuming bettie formation Under these circumstances the 
battalion might heve suffered heavy iotses, failed to cap- 
ture the trong point i time or sacrificed surprise. 
Thanks fo '1 well-orgented cooperstion the bettehon 
wat able to deliver « decisive and swift attack. The com- 
mendert thowed initiative end skill in menoeuvring with 
lorcet anc weapons end asunching [lenk end reer eftects 
Alter ‘eking up firing positions the artillery attached to 
the battalion geve i @ reliable support. 
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Such @ shillul coerdineiion ef efforts meade i postibie 


ers 


changing tituetion the lending force operated 


appropriate subunit, support forces and neighbours know- 
ing periectly whet was to be done in verious situetions. The 
commander: eito showed proficiency in troop contro! 


[See photo on following page] 
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ALR PORCES 


INTERCEPTING LOW-SPEED AIR TARGETS 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 80 pp 21-23 


"Intercepting Low- 


[Article by Lt Col G. Dovgalyonok, Military pilot let Class: 


Speed Targets") 


[Text | 
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much attention during ground training 1s given to 
ae and working up flying modes, peculiar. 
es of flying techniques and navigation at low ai- 
titudes, studying the flight area, typical relerence 
points and the pilot's actions to recover the pla- 
ne's bearings. 


To avoid blunders in working up the techniques 
©! searching lor and attacking low-speed air tar- 
gets, at the initial stage fights ere periormed 
over the aerodrome or the liring range, ..e. over 
terrain familiar to the pilot, The training is con- 
ducted and supervised directly by the commen- 
der 

The most typical mistake in searching for and 
attacking helicopters and low-speed seroplanes 
is to lose visual contact with the target efter de- 
tecting it More offen than not such situetions 
arise due to mistekes in recor the target's 
exact jocetion and course alter detecting it. This 
is because some pilots tend to assume the attack 
position immediately upon detecting the terget, 
without connecting | with ground reference 
points 

Some pilots fail to maintain the assigned or ceal- 
culeted banks, g-loads or dive angles when per- 
forming @ manoeuvre, particularly during the first 
flights. As @ result, they spend a large part of the 
time observing flight conditions and spatial orien- 
tation, and not searching for the target end keep- 
ing it constantly in sight. Besides, deviation from 
the predetermined parameters of a manoeuvre 
complicates subsequent actions, because after 
executing the menoeuvre the interceptor gene- 
rally finds itself at @ greater distance than caicu- 
lated from the target. 

Detecting the terget again alter manoeuvring 
to assume the atteck position is one of the most 
responsible elements of interception. To avoid 
josing the target and to observe it better, it is 
recommended to perform variable bank or com- 
bined turns. This manoeuvre may be used to ad- 
vantage when for some reason or other the first 
atteck has failed. The turn projection on the 
ground 1s an ellipsoid with e difference between 
its maximum and minimum diameters equal to the 
distance (in metres) covered by the terget during 
the fighter's manoeuvring time. To perform « 
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more accurate manoeuvre and reduce the possi- 
bility of losing visual contect with the ee Se 
bank may be meade steeper, which also 
the manoeuvring time. increasing the benk, how- 
ever, is not always practicable because of the 
Hight conditions (low altitude or speed). 

To keep to the above atieck parameters and 
to be able to cc rect the error in determining the 
initial range during the eftack, it is desirable for 
the lighter to be 120 m above the target at an 
angie of 90°. Such a difference in height with the 
initial attack range of 3,5 km corresponds to dive 
angles of 18° to 23°, which enables the pilot to 
correct the mistake in determining the renge by 
altering the dive angle within 15 to 30°, 

Ol primary importance for enhancing the effi- 
ciency of intercepting low-speed air targets is the 
pilots’ systematic training to periorm a search, 
manoeuvre or attack of ground targets. Working 
up piloting techniques, keeping to predetermin- 
ed flight conditions and sighting methods in at- 
tacking ground targets enables them to acquire 
the skills necessary for such air combat. It should 


be borne in mind, however, that ye by 
tergets with preset perameters, it is to 
be accurate in taking an euxiliery course and to 
begin the attack manoeuvre at a calculated point. 
This task is facilitated by the possibility for the 
pilot to study the reference points in 
the target area during preliminary training and to 
calculate auxiliary courses for different tactical 
methods of attack. 

In —_ > targets the pilot has to study » 
vast area without being able to give much atten- 
tion to individual details of reference points, for 
it is impossible to determine beforehand exactly 
where an air battle will take place. 

The principal specific features considered dur- 
"9 pilots’ training to attack low-speed targets are 
difficulty of search and capability of air to 
change the direction, speed and altitude of flight 
while the fighier manoeuvres and attacks. More- 
over, + should be remembered that pilots will 
have to fight air battles in groups of varying com- 
position, over different terrains, in various air, 
ray t and meteorological situations, by day and 
by night. 
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GROUND FORCES 


BM-21 ROCKET LAUNCHER DESCRIBED 
Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 80 pp 28-30 
|Article by Col N. Pavlov: "BM-21 Rocket Launcher") 


{Text | 


Rocket artillery i «@ powertul Rocket leunchers began to be calibres were 62 mm end 132 mm 
fwe weapon pomening definite designed in the middie ‘Wr A weights B kg end 425 ko and 
edventege: over cennor artillery. group of Soviet designers (V. A renges were 5,500 m and 7,900 m 
th rocket launchers cen deliver Artemyev, A. GO. Kortikeyv, |. | Ove, respectively. 
massed fire in @ wery short time; V. N. Gelkovtky) produced conven. During the Second World War 
it is also highly mobile end me tions! rocket: end experiments! the armies of the other warring 
noeuvrable on the bettielelds end multiple rocke! leunchers which, countries alto begen to be equipp- 
umple in design ater =certein modification, were ed with rocket leunchers How- 

Salve fre of roche! eviillery en indexed GM-8 end BM-13. Their ever, Soviet rocket arfiliery sub- 
tures surprise, her high  estructive 
power end « considerabie demore. mei G unguided rechet: ~—™ ~ 
lising effect on the enemy. For in- ak fuse; 2 — warhead body; 3} — explo...¢ charge: 4 — knurled metal 
tance, « battery of BM-2' ("Gred”) _ 
rocket launchers «1: detigned to fire B. | — front powder charge; 2 — unit; 3 — 4 — electric deto- 
@ salve of up to 240 rockets in 20 nator; 5 — rear powder charge; 6 — stabiliser fins; 7 — lid-norzle, § — 


5 
seconds. Known @: seivo launchers guide pin 
they ore widely uted in the lend 
forces. 


According to the experience o! 
the Great Petrionc Wer (1941-45) 
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HNaeniially excelled them a: regards 
both Quality and querntity 


in the 19505 the ‘Sewer Army 
adepted for service the sew ‘octet 
lourchers OMi4 (16 launching 
rocks) and OMe24 (12 Serres) and 
some time later BMD-20 and OM-2! 
("C ad”), Thew combat capabiiities 
were further improved by nv reanng 
heir range, educing ‘he ‘cocker! 
dispertion «and augmenting thew 
destructive elect: Crews operating 
conditions were «sso moroved 
Compered to the period of World 
War |! the range of there ocket 
launchers was ncreasted .-2.5 times 


The BM-2! +ocke!t launcher ely 
des: an M-2'OFP unguided ocket 
the rocket launcher oroeer «4 ve 
hicle for carrying rockets and cont 
rol equi pmen' 


The unguided rocket « the 
cipal lighting componen’ of the tvs 
fem. 1? eons 
@ rocket tection. its mai: « 66 te 
length 2.8 m and maximum range 
20.4 km. On explosion te warhead 
produces 4 great |  aqmentation 
effect and thock wave 


The rocket werhead may be ilied 
with a shaped charge ncendiery, 
woke or other agents cr incendie 
ry ciwsters 


The M-210OF rocke! heed is 
provided wih @ note osercussion 
fuse. To ensure safety 9 handling 
the rocket, itt fuse striker is armed 
only astter the rocker es been 
launched and has ‘own « cerain 
distance. in order to increate the 
lragmentation effect tnurled metal 
shells are pressed irte *he body of 
the rocket unit. The rocket body 
houses an explotive charge with « 
detonator, the rocket need «+ 
provided with @ retaining ring fitted 
to ensure @ closely-grovned lire at 
4 range of up to 16 km 


ol & wearreeaesg ang 


The rocre? unit accommodates 4 
powder ocke!l engre oerd has 
& waerhesed and «4 stabiliser unit 
atfeched. "he engine develop: the 
thrust necettary ‘o mpaert motion 
to the rocket in the ar The rocket 
engine is orovided with » powder 
charge filled with nitroglycerine 
powder (205 tg). This powder 


charge consieta af two cylindrical 
charges with & a@mmen central 
vent, The powder charge «6 reliably 
secured 1 piece wif) gaskets to a 
fo pf wvent itt longitudinal and 
ransversal ditplacement The char: 
ges are seperated by an enclosed 
powder igniter with electric primers 
The electric primers are connected 
by two wires fo the outlet contact 
of the rocket lid-nozzie. 

The rear pert of the rocket unit 
hes @ Webiliser unit and « guide 
pin fined to i, The sabiliver unit 
houses the intake and exhaust co- 
nes of the =rocket chamber, it is 
closed by « id having seven nor: 
les on itt perimeter, Al launching 
the working gat begins fo etcape 
through these vorzries. Rocket rote 
tion on its longitudinal exis impro- 
ves accuracy of fire. 

Alter the rocket hes lett the 
launching tube, ifs stabiliser opens 
and is retained in this position by 
springs. To achieve «@ seedy [light 
end high eccuracy of hits of unquid- 
ed rockets, | it advisable to in- 
crease their angular velocity Such 
rockets ere classified a1 spin-stabi- 
ised projectiles. 

The purpose of the BM-2! rocket 
launcher 4 fo aim and launch rock- 





es, Being controlled from 4 cabin 
it can deliver both salve and single. 
thot five, Rocket launching cen 
also be carried out from 4 shelter 
at a distance of up te 60 m, 

The OM?! it @ sellpropelied 
multiple § iauncher mounted on 
Ural-3750 cross-country chassis, its 
main components are launching 
rocks with « cradle, «4 traversing 
ear, & laying device, an aiming 
mecheniom, «4 base-and-lrame as- 
sembly, and electrical equipment. 

The rocket launcher has 40 \aunch- 
ing racks arranged in low rows 
which, together with their fasten. 
ings, form « filling part moving in 
the vertical plane. Each launching 
tube « grooved fo mpeart « rotery 
motion to the rocket and furnished 
with @ rocket arresting device and 
a tilt rod, Alter the launching tube 
has been loaded, the fill rod 
connected to the rocket to a5 to 
feed « current pulse to the electric 
primers. 

The rocket launcher is alto provid- 
ed with @ torsional balancing gear 
which is used to decrease the ini- 
tial load exerted on the elevating 
gear by the tilting part (at small 
angles of elevation). 

The tilting part of the rocket 


BM-21 rocket launcher: | — launching racks; 2 — front support; 3 — cradle: 
assembi 


4 — traversing gear: 5 — base-and-frame 
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takes some 10 seconds to elevete the 
launching racks to @ manimum angie 
of 55. Laying for direction is ef: 
tected with « traversing gear, When 
ving electric drive i takes not 
more than ‘4 seconds te train 
launching racks at an angie of 100°. 
Electric drives are fed trom e OC. 
generator rated af 5 kW. The leying 
device may be operated menuelly, 
which enhences the rocket |euncher's 
readiness for use. 

The 8M-2! rocket leuncher is 
equipped with sight mechanisms 
similar to those used by cannon er- 
\ilery which allows it to be eimed 
both when firing from « covered po- 
sition end during direct fire. 


The contro! and launching equip- 
ment of the BM.-?! include: « pulse 


unl, @ sequence twitch, « remote 
launching cable drum end « cable 
set This equipment is connected by 
cables with the tli rods provided 
on the launching racks, A rocket 
leunching program is introduced by 
the contro! devices (tumbler, but- 
tons, switches, @'c.) loceted on the 
outer side of the equence switch. 


The Urel-375 cross-country ve 
hele 4) used to carry the rocket 
The vehicle body i provided with 
racks attached to ith tides and con- 
taining 20 rockets each The vehicle 
holds ammunition lor @ tingle seivo 


The accuracy of fire and the sur 
prune effect of the rocke! artillery 
Geped on the bere firing date 
eveilable os swell as on weether enc 
ballistic cond'tons, Thenks to the 
contro: equipment! it is possible to 
deliver lire fo: effect and to prepere 
firing date automatically. 

The BM-2! is an effective saive 
launcher possessing high combe! 
and service properties end capable 
o! executing @ great number of fire 


mitsions 
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GROUND FORCES 


BM-21 ROCKET LAUNCHER MALNTENANCE PROCEDURES 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 80 pp 30-31 


[Article by Col N. Nikolayev: 


[Text | 


The BM-2! rocket launcher batte- 
ry commanded by Senior \eutenen 
Petrov was preparing for « tectice! 
exercise with field firing, Having 
calculated the time remaining belore 
the march he ordered his men to 
carry out «4 control inspection of 
fighting end transport vehicles. 

When inspecting vehicle running 
gear the crew commenders checked 
whether the fvel ftenks, oi! end 


cooling = tyttems were filled up, 
meatured the vollege of storage 
batteries end tyre pressure and 


made sure that the electrical equip- 
ment was in working order, They 
also checked to see thet a!) conver 
covers were intect end clean and 
mede sure the! the treverting geer 
and the tilting pert of rocket leun- 
chers were reliably secured While 
doing this they peid specie! atten- 
tien to the condition of rocket er- 
resting devices and leunching racks 
end oiled ali the unpainted parts. 
Particular attention wat paid to the 
feuitiess operation of tilt rods and 
launching electrice: equipment 

All detects and mellurchon: de 
tected were e| minted immediate 'y 
This work wat periormed with the 
active participation of speciehsts 
from the repair subunit 


When the inspection west over, 


the bettery commander reported to 


the battalion CO thet he was reed) 
to stert 

During intervals between assign- 
ments of the tectcel exercise the 


were topped up with fuel and 
checked the condition of vehicle 
running geer end rocket launching 
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"BM-21 Rocket Launcher Maintenance" | 
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out Maintenance No. |. The pietoen 
commanders reminded the: sbord: 
hates once more of the work they 
hed to do in addition to the routine 
meintenence operations enviseged 
by the current servicing. The men 
hed to check the unlocking force 
which may effect the rocket errest- 
ing devices, to meke sure thet the 
treversing geer movebie bese was 


i 
z 
$23 


: 
: 
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ders checked aiming mechanisms, 
the gunners leying device: and the 
repeirmen were to check the clutch 
slipping force and its moment. 
The crew showed high results 
in maintaining the SM-2' rocket 
launcners thenks to their work hav- 
ing been thoroughly thought out 
and well organised. 
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GROUND FORCES 


TANK BATTALION TRAINING METHODS 





Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 80 pp 36-37 


\Article by Col Ye. Besschyotnov: 


[Text } 


The drill on the tankodrome started after dark 
se! in. The tank commanders and driver meche- 
nics were improving their skill in y pare AFVs 
in the dark, At the starting line ain D. Mi 
kolyuk, battalion commander in does of the 
drill, briefed the next crew on the mission, re- 
minded the men about the safety measures ond 
advised them to conform to the requirements 
laid down in the tank operation instructions. After 
the briefing the crew took up their places and 
the AFV di in the night. 

The route of the tank directrix was through bre- 
ken country. There were a number of artificial 
berriers, such as a narrow passage through a 
“mine field,” @ scarp, a tracked bridge and a 
deep ditch. To negotiate the route and barriers 
the crew had to use the night vision devices. This 
created additional difficulties. Finally, the tenk 
returned to the line of departure. The crew were 
pleased that they had accomplished their mission. 
The battalion commander gave them a high mark 
and commended them on their performance. Th's 
crew was followed by another, and that by st 
enother and so on. 

Later | asked the driver mechanics what they 
hed learnt by operating the tank in derkness. 
They all gave similar answers. One said: 

"| gained confidence in my ability.” Another 
remarked: “After a route like that at | am 
not afraid of the devil himself.”’ Still ano stat- 
ed: “To be frank | felt a bit scared at first. But 
a hay - or 
logical berrier. Now | am sure | shall my 
bearings in any situation.” 


"A Single Process" | 


indeed the driver mechanics not only gained 
additional confidence in Sher 2 AFVs, but also 
invaluable qualities such as 
self-confidence resolve end in initiative. 
This is not =e because any drill, 
less of the difficulty, besides ing 
to develop Soto skills, contributes to moulding 
definite features in the men. This is because train- 


ing and instruction are inseparable from educe- 
tion. They are two interconnected aspects of «a 
single process. One is inconceivalbe without the 
other, each influences the other. At lessons and 
drills privates and sergeants master knowledge 
and skills thet are essential for expert use of weea- 
pons and other combat equipment. This process is 
accompanied by education of the men, i.e. they 
are taught to display initietive and persistence, 
to act with resolve. At the same time the educe- 
tional process at lessons and drills influences the 
quality of training and instruction, imparting ideo- 
logical direction and.purposefulness, developing 
in the men a conscientious attitude to what they 
are doing, a sense of personal responsibility for 
achievements in + sining and periormance of duty. 
This enables the educators to make instruction 
and training more effective. 


Daily duties, classes, drills and exercises on the 
training range, and tankodrome, in addition to 
deepening knowledge and extending experience, 
ee ee ee ee 
then their conscientiousness, truthfulness, 
gence, respect for their comrades, and to develop 
collective spirit and other useful qualities. 
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As a rule, Soviet officers are skilful in educat- 
ing their subordinates in the process of instruc- 
tion. By combining education with instruction 
they re to the principles elaborated by mi- 
litary pedagogy. The fundamental principles are 
Party spirit and ideological purposefulness of ins- 
truction and education. Another ‘ital principle is 
to train the men in what is nee d in war. This 
means that the officers shoul sep abreast of 
developments of weapons. in tn. process of ins- 
truction and education they combine individual 
traini : the men with the training of subunits 
ase 


in modern wartare operations are exceptional 
mobile and resolute. They will develop on 
types of ground, round the clock in all weether 
conditions. To make the men efficient the 
officers train them mentally, psycholugically and 
physically, making full use of combe: training for 
the purpose. 

Captain D. Mikolyuk says: 

“In our battalion the officers organise and con- 
duct every drill and lesson taking into account 
that in modern combat every serviceman, whether 
tank commander, driver mechanic, gun-leyer or 
loader, will have te -ummon all his moral power, 
and physica! strength, fighting skill, experience 
and will power to carry out the mission assigned 
to him. That is why maximum use must be made 
of every lesson and drill to develop essential mi- 
litary qualities in the men.” 

This can be illustrated by a drill for negotiating 
8 section of the ground mined by the “enemy.” 


A training tank was fitted with a mine exploder. 
Then one crew after another negotiated the min- 
ed area. Though the explosions were simulated 
they produced a rather powerful psychological 
impact. The men got the impression that they were 
performing a mission in actual combat. Though 
they knew that they were well protected by the 
armour, they nevertheless had to overcome a cer- 
tain psychological barrier created by the blast. 
However, after every successful passage of the 
mined area the men felt more confident. 

Units and subunits are doing much to bring the 
training of the men closer to conditions of actual 
combat. In the field this s achieved largely 
through use of bombers and ground attack planes 
attacking targets in immediate proximity of the 
troops, launching of combat missiles, firing of live 
ammunition by artillery and tanks in gaps between 
infantry combat formations. Throwing of hand 
grenades, swimming across water barriers and 
crossing of rivers underwater are widely practis- 
ed. Such drills subject the men to maximum psy- 
chological stress, extreme moral and physical 
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strain, They not only teach men how to act under 
such conditions, i.e. enable them to cope with 
training missions, but also help them develop ne- 
cessary moral and psychological qualities, staun- 
chness, fearlessness, contempt for danger and 
will for victory. 


lt should be borne in mind that not every com- 
bat drill will produce the neces educational 
effect. Only a well thought out and purposeful 
drill accompanied with explanations will produce 
the desi educational oliect. in Captain D. Mi- 
kolyuk’s tank battalion practical drills in the train- 
fields are combined with purposeful Party-po- 
litical work. Under the guidance of the deputy 
commander for political affairs, other officers and 
Communists take advantage of every opportunity 
to talk to the privates and sergeants, to explain 
to them the role of political consciousness and 
communist convictions in mastering military equip- 
ment and weapons and improving their combat 
skills and to urge them to act vigorously, showing 
initiative and resolve. 


The officers develop in the men the sense of 
the need for high moral and combat qualities to 
secure victory in war. They inspire them with 
greater confidence in their weapons and other 
combat equipment and in their own ability, en- 
courage them to display daring and persistence 
in action and hold up the men who distinguish 
themselves as examples for others. 


The development of the methods of warfare 
leaves its imprint on training and education and 
makes new and higher demands on the men. 
There was a time when a soldier's responsibility 
was practically limited to the employment of his 


weapon, which did not require any collective 
physical effort. Things are different now, when 
combat complexes have appeared which incorpo- 
rate the latest scientific and technological achie- 
vements. Combat equipment having become more 
sophisticated and the conditions for its use hav- 
ing changed, the demands on the men behind |t 
have been raised. Speed is important in — in 
the readings of many instruments, understanding 
the signals being received and adopting the best 
decisions. This means that the men’s © tions 
should be worked up to almost automation. The 
men achieve high efficiency not so much through 
intensification of physical activity as through an 
increase of the element of creative thought. !n 
training the men for work on missile, radar and 
other modern complexes, officers pay special ai- 
tention to this aspect. 

The introduction of highly advanced military 
equipment also alters the educational element in 

















the process of instruction. For instance, both the 
tankman and operator of a complex need will po- 
wer. But in developing this quality the officers 
must display a different approach in each of 
them, for the men have to act in different condi- 
tions. The tankman has to do his job on the bat- 
tlefield, the operator in the radar room, Both 
need will power, but each needs a will power of 
a different kind. To overcome the effect of nega- 
tive factors intluencing him during duty and to ac- 
complish his mission the operator must acquire 
durable features, such as purposefulness, consci- 
entiousness, persistence, initiative and self-reli- 
ance. In addition to these qualities, the tankman 
needs self-control, daring, resolve, poise, bravery 
and courage — features which manifest themsel- 
ves mainly in face of danger. That is why the offi- 
cer organising combat training must know the 
qualities he needs to develop in the course ef ins- 
truction and the most effective way for develop- 
ing them. Such a purposeful approach greatly in- 
creases the effectiveness of training and educa- 
tion. 

Though warfare may develop to an unprece- 
dented level, though combat equipment and 
weapons may acquire a tremendous potential, 
man will always be the main and decisive factor 
in war. More than that, man’s role in war has con- 
siderably increased. This has raised the demands 
on his moral, political, combat and psychological 
qualities. Such moral and combat qualities 4s 
staunchness, valour, courage, bravery and ability 
to overcome all difficulties for the achievement of 
victory are especially important in modern battle. 
\t should be borne in mind that these qualities are 
developed not only through the use of specie! 
educational methods and measures, but also 
through instruction and practical drills in combat 
training. 
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GROUND FORCES 


COMMANDER'S ROLE IN TROOP CONTROL IN COMBAT 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English, No 12, Dec 80 pp 11-13 


[Article by Lte General G. Chuiko: 


[Text ] 


The commander plays the chief role in troop 
control. Success depends to a great extent on his 
organisational abilities and professional skill. Vic- 
tory in battle attends him who better organises 
troop control, is more vigorous in his actions and 
perspicacious in his plans and decisions. Every 
commander should be able to orient himself in 
8 given situation, to think clearly and logically and 
as clearly and precisely formulate his decisions, 
which are the basis of troop control. The founde- 
tion of such an ability consists of the high gene- 
ral military culture, varied special training, and 
solid practical skills of a military leader acquired 
in peacetime. 


Practice shows that the commander's initiative 
is one of the most important factors of skilful con- 
trol of subun'ts. It is manifested in the striving to 
find the best way of carrying out the assigned 
mission in any situation. Initiative based on the 
peculiarities of a situation always promotes suc- 
cess. 

Thus, in July 1944, A. Fedotov, a battalion CO 
of the 61st Guards Infantry Regiment, noticing 
during an artillery barrage that the enemy was 
withdrawing, decided to launch an attack imme- 
diately, although it was nearly half an hour be- 
fore the barrage was to end. He reported the 
decision to the army commander. The artillery 


barrage was immediately stopped and subunits 
passed over to the attack straight away and suc- 
cessfully captured the enemy positions. 


Under present conditions owing to the radical 
changes in the character of battle, the initiative 
and self-dependence of the commander and 
others participating in control of units and sub- 
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"Initiative in Troop Control") 


units acquires incomparably greater significance. 
It is impossible to foresee everything in advance. 
Rapid and frequent changes in the situation will 
demand alterations to previously taken decision. 
If one waits for instructions from above one may 
lose time and this will lead to still greater compli- 
cations in conditions of battle. 

The commander takes full responsibility and, 
guided by the genera! purpose and intentic is of 
the superior commander's actions, reacts inde- 
pendently to changes in the situation. Quickly 
analysing the situation, he takes the necessary 
measures on his own initiative, chooses suitable 
methods of carrying out the combat mission and 

ts the decision taken, ach the 
rout of the enemy with possibly smaller . 


The independence allowed suborainate com- 
manders and staffs in actions within the frame- 
work of the general mission also promotes initia- 
tive in controlling subunits. 


Take, for example, an offensive battle. The pos- 
sibility for displaying initi tive can arise even in 
the advance from starting area. The commander 
must be ready to take resolute measures to re- 
pulse the air enemy, attacks of parties, 
etc. not f the main objective — the an- 
nihilation of the enemy in the shortest possible 
time. 

Many commanders cope with such missions skil- 
fully. At a recent tactical exercise the motorised 
infantry battalion under Captain Bernyagin had 
to operate in the complicated conditions of moun- 
tain and taiga terrain. Despite this the motorised 
infantrymen reached in good time the line for 
launching an attack. Column formation ensures 
quick deployment of the subunit into prebattle 











and battle formations Thanks to the efficient co- 
operation and competent contro! the  bettelion 
CO managed to achieve a strict order in commit 
ling men and equipment to action and high in- 
tensity and effectiveness of fire. 


During an attack of the “enemy” FEBA and 
while lighting in the depth the motorised inlan- 
iry acted retolutely, courageously and with in- 
Hiative, The commender of the military district, 
who was present at the exercises, gave @ high ap- 
praisal of the field training of the battalion's per- 
sonnel, 

What was it that ensured success! 

There were many fectors, one of them being 


the ability of the battalion CO to control his sub- 
ordinates’ actions efficiently and to use the ter- 
rain conditions skilfully, Captain me- 
noeuvred in time with fire and subunits and 
assumed well considered battle formation. 

The commander's ability 1o disp! initiative 
pleys « considerable role aise in « bat- 
tle. It is not out of place to mention here that the 
nain mission of @ subunit in defence is to hold the 
occupied positions, to inflict considerable losses 
upon the advancing enemy before he reaches the 
FEBA and i! he penetrates the battle formations 
of the defenders not to allow him to advence 
further, fo force him to abendon the offensive, 
creating the most favourable conditions for his 
subsequent rout. 

in defence the commander's initiative is direct- 
ed, first of all, at protectin men and equipment 
gp pe Ag A. A 

of resisting, undertaking counterattecks, me- 
noeuvring with men end equipment to frustrate 
an enemy attack, defence is considered active 
and insurmountable. This is illustrated by the fo!- 
lowing exemple. 

At « tactical exercise the battalion under Lieu- 
tenent-Colonel Kraft was assigned the mission to 
prevent en “enemy” sea landing. Motorised in- 
fantrymen completed organisation of the terrain 
with engineer works and then came the nerrative: 
"The ‘enemy’ is transferring to assault landing 
cratt. Simultaneously an ‘enemy’ airborne force 
has lended in the defenders’ rear.” 


A critical situation arose. Quickly the 
situation, the commender decided to send to the 
- ' eres the compeny of Senior 


enemy’ 
Lieutenant Alikberov and to stretch out the com- 
panies remaining on the shore slong « wider 
froniage. 

In taking such @ decision, Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kralt proceeded from the fect thet the blow at 
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Then having carried out @ march to the coast 

the c managed to occupy its point 
- }4,. “enemy” 

from the sea and took part with other subunits in 

repulsing the “enemy” attacks. 


9 a Sa) eae ee Gey 
and complications from the point of view of troop 
control. Insufficient knowledge of the situation, 
its sharp changes, the tense struggle to gain 
time, the spreading out of actions over a wide 
frontage, freedom of manoeuvre and the pre- 
sence of considerable gaps and exposed flanks 
demand of commanders the ability to estimate the 
situation and take a decision quickly and correct- 
ly. 


Tense struggle for initiative pervades the entire 
meeting rir and defines its outcome. As 
100) a8 one of the sides having exhausted its ca- 
pabilities in the struggle to seize and hold the 
initiative abandons its intention of achieving the 
assigned mission of the offensive, the meeting 
engegement loses its specific character and as- 
sumes thet of other kinds of combat actions. 


The struggle to gain time plays a most impor- 
tant role in the control of subunits in a meeting 
engegement. The outstanding Russien military 
leader A. V. Suvorov’s saying that a minute deci- 
des success in battle, an hour the success of a cam- 
paign and a day « success of @ wheie war, does 
not lose its importance today considering the 
fluid character of modern warfare. Therefore the 














commander's initiative directed at quick  fulfil- 
ment of the decisions taken is of paramount im- 
portance lor victory, 


The initiative in control has @ particular role in 
a ee Cee eee 
fh encire t. in . n 
encirclement demands of the commander a crea- 


neighbours 
and superior command, organisation of logistical 
support and escape from encirclement. 


In this case it is important not to allow a@ con- 
centration of subunits in @ small area so as to pre- 
es ~ possibility of their destruction by po- 

ul fire. 


In ——- subunits during combat actions 
in the depth of the enemy defences when the 


flanks are exposed and the situation is compl. 
cated and insufficiently clear, the commander must 
display resourcefulness, imagination and  initia- 
In such @ case it is necessary fo combine 
ve activity with flexibility and firmness of 
. The actions of the mobile grouns used in 
of offensive operations during the 
c War were notable for these qual). 
ring the Voronezh-Kastornoye ope- 
out by the Voronezh Front, the 
, Pursuing 7 enemy, approached the 
grouping. corps was 

western direction to the northern, went 
the nezi rear, destroying important ns- 
ons, and rushed into Kastornoye. As a re- 
li, the enemy withdrawal routes were cut and 
this considerably promoted the successful com- 
pletion of the front’s operation. 


For achieving success in actions in which the 
situation can change sharply at any moment, the 
commander's initiative is directed at securing pre- 
cise cooperation of all elements of the battle for- 
mation, at manoeuvring quickly with men anc 
equipment. 


What are the major factors influencing the se- 
ture and holding of the initiative? 


FTA 
ihe 
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First of all ther. is the surprise factor, Surprise 
makes it possible to stun the enemy, to take him 
unawares, to paralyse his will to resist and dep- 
rive him of the possibility to take the necessary 
countermeasures. However, surprise alone does 
not always secure the seizure and of the 
initiative, It only creates an initial adv ‘ 
situation which one must know how to it, 


A reliable way of seizing and holding the ini- 
Native consists in actions to mislead the enemy 
and also to use new methods of fighting which he 
does not expect. 


Well organised and constantly maintained co- 
operation and reliable troop control are indispen- 
sable conditions for holding the initietive. 


Other conditions are continuous and active re- 
connaissance, which makes + possible to reveal 
the enemy's intentions and concepts and thus to 
preclude any element of surprise. 


The rout of the enemy in a short time and with 
minimum losses to @ great extent on the 
quality of troop control which is based on cen 
tralisation and a wide display of initiative and 

e by every commander 
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GROUND FORCES 


ANTITANK TRAINING METHODS DESCRIBED 





Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English, No 12, Dec 80 pp 14-19 


"Fighting Tanke") 


[Article by Major A. Mineyev: 


[Text } 
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gear remeins the tank's most vulnerable spot. 
The commander goet on fo explain the other vulnerable 
spots of armoured equioment. This helps the trainees to 
appreciate better the efficiency of ail close combet wee- 
. For example, safety giess and optical instruments can 
put out of ection by concentrated imei arms fire, 
while the tank's stern. radiator, ventiation sits lor feeding 
ar to and cooling the engine ere the most vulnerable spots 
for incendiaries. 


MINES AMD GRENADES AGAINST TANKS 


Al the first training point one section under the super- 
vition of its commander studies antitank mines On specieily 
orgenised vectors  @ ae stheil-holes, pits, blocks and 
other antitank obstacles. sere the men train to ley mines 
Al @ second training pont the second tecnon studies the 
structure and the rules of throwing antitenk 
installed here ere working mode's of tanks and APCs There 
ere trenches and forholes siong the path of their move- 
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At the point is @ lank with its crew and « radio set for 
communicetion with if. Pillboxes, communication trenches 
and « dummy building are organised slong the tank's 


To begin with the company commander shows the way 
to use natural cover for protection against tank fire, and 
and mechine guns are fired. 


Taking his plece in @ trench the instructing officer pre- 
peres to fire and a: toon as the tank 


fact thet efter throwing the grenede one must move to the 
right or to the left. In actual fighting if the tank survives 
its crew will certainly try to drive over the trench. 


Having let the tenk pass, the instructing officer throws 
an incendiary bottle (dummy) at the stern of the disappeer- 
ing vehicle. 


in other cases in order to remain undetected and put « 
tank out of ection by unexpectedly throwing « grenade one 


The trainees taking up positions slong the path of @ 
tank perform one etter the other the actions thown by the 
instructor, learn to throw « grenade at the most vulnerabie 
spots of « tank: the hull, the engine section and the running 
geer. The compeny commander controls the crew by redio 
ard jointly with the platoon leader observes the actions 
of motorised infantrymen and corrects their mistakes. During 
the exercises battle noises: shots, shell bursts, roar of en- 
gines ere broedcast by loudspeakers, This brings the train- 
ing whl! closer to reality, fevours the development in the 
servicemen of such qualities as courege, resolve and con- 
fidence thet they can successfully fight enemy tanks with 
cote combet weapons. 





GROUND FORCES 


AIR DEFE..SE TRAINING IN A MOTORIZED RIFLE BATTALION 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 12, Dec 80 pp 20-21 


[Article by Colonel V. Subbotin: 


{Text } 


realised that en eceull crossing on the move would not 
be possible It meent thet pursuit came to en end end they 
hed to assume the defensive. Such @ turn hed been enviseg- 
ed, the battolion commender hed precise instructions on thet 
score end knew on whet line he should consolidete to re- 
pulse potsible “enemy” ettecks. 

When organising the defence he leid perticuler emphasis 
upon defence of the bettelion eageinst air raids, es counter- 
attacks ere usuelly supported by avietion. Ceptein Ovchinni- 
kov summoned Senior Lieutenant A. Zeteyev, commender of 
the AA battery, to his CP-OP, and ordered him to organise 
defence of the battelion against “enemy” air ettecks. It wes 
assumed that “enemy plenes and helicopters would etteck 
at low altitudes. 

The essistent exercise director esked: “trom which direc- 
tion do you expect helicopter ettecks!” Though neither the 
battalion commander nor the bettery commender possessed 
relevant information from the senior commender they et- 
sessed the situation correctly end concluded thet helicopter 
attacks were most likely from the Krugly Wood end Snegiri 
Grove directions The essistent exercise director egreed with 
their conclusion indeed, under these conditions it would 
be very advantageous for the “enemy” to use combet heli- 
copters. Using protective features of the terrain, espe- 
cielly the wood south-west of the beftelion defence eres. 
they could deliver @ surprise etteck on the defenders main 
force end considerably weaken him. 
Proceeding from these consideretions the bettelion com- 
meander consulted the bettery commander end decided to 
ley en entieivcrell ambush of severe! AA riflemen in the 
threatened direction. A pletoon of ZSU-23-4 AA SP guns 
was slso sent there a: @ roving subunit with the mission 
o! protecting the 2nd end 3rd motorised inientry compenie:s 
end other units opereting under the immediete commend of 
the bettalion commander. 


"AA Gunners in a Defensive Battle") 


An antiaircralt ambush is normally put out when there 
is @ shortage of AA weapons, end in all cases when enemy 
sircratt ere liying beyond the renge of these weapons, in 
order to inflict losses on him and deny him freedom of mo- 
vement in the given direction. 

This method of fighting en sir enemy hes proved its 
worth AA ambushes ere extensively used during the 
Great Patrio ic Wer end also in the struggle of Vietnamese 
petriots egeinst the Americen eggressors. 

For instance, @ battery of an entisircreft artillery regiment 
taking pert in blocking en encircled nazi force in the Bo- 
bruisk eree was advenced in the direction of likely flights 
of enemy supply planes. Heving secretly occupied and ce- 
moufleged their positions the AA gunners prepered to de- 
liver fire. The hitleriies expected no AA weapon: in this 
area. Soon severe! groups of sircraft eappeered. The gunners’ 
eccurete fire took them by surprise end 8 plenes were shot 
down. 

Roving subunits, the 7SU-23-4 platoon in our case, sup- 
plement effectively the AA lire system organised in defence. 
They fire from temporery positions thus limiting the freedom 
of enemy planes fo menoeuvre in the eree end misieeding 
them es to the leyout end dispositions of AA weapons 
Bul let us return to the exercise. Upon errive! at the batte- 
lion CP the bettery commander performed timing, end then 
specified the mission, estimeted the situation and prepered 
@ verbe! order This procedure is the most edvisable wey of 
doing During exercises it sometimes heppens thet afte: 
accepting @ mission commenders do not heve enough time 
to orgenise the battle. This is because they fell to foresee 
in time whet measures must be teken betoreheand to prepere 
the bettery for accomplishing its mission. Yet this work, 


though not requiring @ long time, introduces the proper 
order into e commenders operetion end ensures timely pre- 
peretion of el! subunits for ec!.ion. 

The success of defensive operstions depends lergely on 
on-the-spot reconnesissence The fect thet the bettery of Se- 
nior Lievtenent Zeteyev could redeploy ef night end get 











reedy lor liring and that during the bettie it lullilied enectly 
the essigned mission wes the resull of therough on-the-spot 
reconnaissance. While it was atill light they reconnoltred 
the routes of advance to alternate and temporery (lor the 
roving platoon) positions and also positions to be occupied 
during manoeuvres in the course of bettie. These positions 
hed been foreseen when coordinating combet actions with 
the commander of the bettelion they were to cover, It was 
else decided how the AA gunners were to act when etteck- 
ing the “enemy” on the approeches to the delences, repuls- 
ing his attacks in front of the lorwerd edge, opposing his 
attemp! to penetrate the delences, etc 

The battery commander essigned combe! missions to his 
subordinates alter he hed completed on-the-spol reconneis- 
sence determined the actions of his gunners and coordi- 
nated them with the commanders of the units to be pro- 
tected. 

In the operation order he pointed out in perticuler: 
‘The ‘enemy’ het meneged te tiop our edvence on the 
line: Antipove-Snegiri Grove (see the Sketch) end when 
reserves ere brought up cer launch @ counterattack. The 
activity of his alr force hes increased His plenes end helli- 
copters ere attacking our positions and logistice! instelle- 
ions. The subunits heve essumed the defensive on the line: 
Antipovo-Snegiri Grove. 


"The battery's mintion is to cower the tet Mts inf On 
against attacks of ‘enemy planes and helicopters during de- 
lensive bettie, to prevent his serial reconnaissance end 
flights in the direction: Zimine-Semyonovo. 

“Firing positions: primary — S00 m north of Hill 115.0, al- 
ternate — 600 m northwest of Mill 130.7. The | platoon 
hes # @ roving subunit from temporary firing posi- 

“By 2345 hrs the platoon commanders will prepare their 
subunits for edvencing to new firing positions, During 
march and on firing positions observe bleckoutl, maintain 
« Wom distance between vehicies, and be ready to repulse 
‘enemy’ air raids and to engage ground targets. 

“Control and warning signals: ‘Air alarm’ — white 
woke flere in the direction of the target, by radio — sig- 
nal ‘Air alarm’, ‘Enemy tanks’ — red emoke flare in the 
direction of the ‘enemy’ tanks, by radio — ‘Enemy tanks’ 
‘Enemy infentry’ — green wmoke flare in the direction of 
the ‘enemy,’ by radio — Enemy infantry’.” 

Till dawn the AA gunners were engeged in strenuous 
work, Some of the men were on the alert, ready to open 
fire on the air “enemy.” Others were completing organise- 
tion of positions with engineer works, As soon as the 
“enemy” started an artillery barrage the crews of AA SP 
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the targets, Due to strong jamming thew blips on 
the reader indicators were scarcely visible. The operetors 
executed the “cul out jamming” command and as soon at 
low-lying aircralt entered the bettery’s lire sone they open- 
ed fire. 

Timely target detection, correct selection of shooting 
methods and type of fire helped the AA gunners to repulse 
the air raid. 

The second “enemy” air attack come from @ south-wester- 
ly direction. The first to engage them were the roving SP 





attack. Their fire was eccurete, The umpires assessed the 
living results and informed the pilots of their “losses.” 

then pounded the 75U-2)-4 pow- 
tions. But there were no guns there af the lime — alter « 
brief lire duel they hed changed their positions. 

In this defensive battle the motorised infantry battalion 
fulfilled the assigned mission and the AA battery, relaoly 
covering the subunits against sir attacks contributed in no 
small meesure to this. 
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GROUND FORCES 


MAINTENANCE OF INFANTRY FIGHTING VEHICLES 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 12, Dec 80 pp 22-23 


{Article: "“IFV Maintenance") 






for 

nov, @ 
repair 
hicles. 

During firing 
good marks. 
subunit eny the 
ment! 

Dep. Bn CO. Lieutenant Antonov's men are thoroughly PI Com. in these conditions IFV drivers keep @ constant 
femilier with the interaction of cannon end machine-gun = watch on the oi! pressure in the lubrication system, of! le 
perts end also with the design end functioning of fire vel in the engine and other units, end on the condition of 
contro! instruments. They keep the eccessories end insiru- oj! seals, Al each hell we remove dust from the externe! 


ments for cleaning the [FY armament in good working surfaces of crenkeases. 


Dep. Bn CO. Moreover, «! high altitudes fens ere les 
effective, air flow through redietors is weaker and cooling 


é jess intense. On sendy soils « layer of dust settles on the 
ing of armament lergely predetermines success during fir redistor, engine and other units. Hee! irradiation is im- 


ing practice. Before firing, we remove lubricent thoroughly, ' 
see thet there ere no faults in the systems and check the peired, coolant gets overheated end more is lost through 


reliability of interaction of mechine-gun end cennon perts 


Perticuleriy dirty spots ere wiped clean with waste moisten- Pi Com. Prior to leaving the perk, on « march or during 
, exercises the crews constently keep en eye on the condi- 
ed in kerosene or white spirit. For cleaning the bore, we 
use hot weter or diese! fuel. tion of the engine fuel, sir and oil supply systems. There 
Normally, the ermament is checked every two weeks, in '* * been cases of faulty engine operstion on some ve- 
our conditions this has to be done more frequently, with  “Cl@s, mainly due to untimely or insufficient cere of the 
IFV crews taking @ most ective pert, Specie! attention is fuel supply system and young drivers’ violation of the rules 
peid to the bores. When servicing the cannon, we never for assembling the coarse fuel filter. 


fail to check functioning of the breech mechenism, power This is partially the result of omi:sions at technical train- 
supply to the electric unit, condition of the obtureior ing lessons, isn't if 
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Dep. On CO. Uniortunately, thet is sometimes the case. 
So, to make up for the omissions, we organise additional 
practice lessons lor young drivers to show them the pro- 
per way of servicing the fuel supply system and refilling 
the fuel system. We also put them on querd against draw- 
ing fuel from the beftem of a container, where sediments 
accumulate, and pouring if into the system otherwise than 
through a silk strainer, 


it is noteworthy that on mountainous and desert terrain 

the work of storage batteries also considerably deteriora- 
tes, water evaporates from the electrolyte, dust clogs the 
vent plug openings and settles on the plugs, thereby in- 
creasing sell-discharge of the betteries. That is why the 
crews constantly check the level of electrolyte and wipe 
dust from batteries, 


Pi Com. At technical training lessons, during maintenance 
end belore « march we see to it thet the drivers listen 
attentively to the operetion of the engine and check its 
systems for proper sealing. They ere well aware that in 
hot weather several minutes wil! suffice for oi, fuel and 
coolant to leak out of the system completely through any 
loose joint or crack, This can be avoided if the oi! seals 
are tightened and lubricant topped up in strict compliance 
with the standards, for heated superfluous oil will some- 
how or other leak out through the oj! seals. An oily hull 
will be covered with « thick leyer of dust, thus overheat- 
ing still worse. 


Driving IFV¥s on cross-country mountainous end desert 
terrain, salt marshes and sands is considerably complicated. 
How do you attain high speeds in such conditions! 


Pil. Com. Experienced drivers make skilful use of eccele- 
ration and braking with the engine. In approaching « crest, 
they slow down and shift to « lower geer. Then, braking « 
little, they go down smoothly. They negotiate pits and re- 
vines in low gear, keeping engine revs constant. Before 
climbing enother crest they increase the revs smoothly end, 
letting the vehicle gain speed, change into « higher gear. 

Dep. Bn CO. A serviceable vehicle is easy to contro! 
and manoeuvre, and possesses good cross-country capacity. 
However, young drivers sometimes ‘aii to estimate the ter- 
rain properly and choose # wrong mode of movement, 
which results in engine overhesting or stalling, or treck 
chain slipping off. This, in turn, leeds to loss of time to re- 
medy the trouble and to excessive fuel consumption. 


Pi Com. That it why, on loose soils and on up- and down- 
gredes drivers use the speed which is best for non-stop end 
sale movement. Sharp turns ere negoteted - first, second 
or reverse geer in several steps, driving the vehicle 3-5 m 
forward alter each turn 
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When negotiating sandy sectors, we try to avoid moving 


Dep. Bn CO. Some pletoon commanders believe thet |FV 
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subunits are not only good at their job, they ere also good 
instructors. While servicing [FVs, 
to do the necessary practical work and to understand the 
physicel essence of the processes taking place in units 
and mechanisms, end explein the peculiarities of IFV ope- 
ration on mounteinous end desert terrain. 


"Soviet Military Review,” No 12, 1980 














GROUND FORCES 


COMBAT RECONNAISSANCE DURING WARTIME DESCRIBED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 12, Dec 80 pp 26-27 


[Article by Colonel A. Galitean, cand. sc. (History): 


[Text ] 





one of the mos! importent types of combet activity. 
Infantry divisions had reconnausence companies end in- 
fentry regiments hed pletoons of infantry end cevelry re- 
connansence. They were composed of physicelly strong 
couregeous men skilled in the combet technique of fight- 
ing et close quarters end marksmen. 


tions end was continuous. Observation was cerried 


"Combat Reconnaissance" |] 


servers; in @ batielion two or three observers; at the com- 
mand end observation pos! one-two observetion posts. Be- 
sides, engineer and chemicel observation posts were orge- 
nised. As @ result, units and formations hed « rather dense 
net ork of observation posts. Thus, in the Vitebsk-Orshe 
operation in june 1944, the forces of the Ist Baltic Front 
orgenised 2,340 verious observation posts, i.e. 30 obser- 
vation posts per kilometre of frontege. 


Men possessing « keen hearing and knowing German 
were selected for carrying ou! reconneissance by listening. 
Posts comprising 2-3 men were orgenised out of them. 

The reconneissence men listened to any kinds of sounds. 
engine noises, talks in the enemy lines. Groups provided 
with specie! apperetus for listening-in to enemy telephone 
conversations were also detoiled. 


By observetion and listening the men established areas 
of concentration of the main enemy forces, time of re- 
grouping or replecing of his forces, ertillery and morter 
emplacemen! areas, pleces of commend end observation 
posts, communicetion centres end obteined other infor- 
mation. 


Here is how reconnaisence by observetion was cerned 
out in the 771st Ini Reg when prepering for the offensive 
in the summer of 1944. According to the results of obser- 
vation and the information given by en enemy soldier who 
deserted to our tide on the regiment's sector, the regi- 
mental commender ceme to the preliminery conclusion thet 
the enemy was prepering for @ counteretiack which could 
be expected a! night or et dewn the following dey. How- 
ever, some fects in the enemy beheviour were a! vari- 
ence with this conclusion. The regiments! commander 
therefore ordered increased observation. 


A few hours lester betialion and regiments! posts detect- 
ed movement o! enemy motor trenspor! and menpower in 
the reer end withdraws! of en artillery battery. This date 
showed thet enemy forces were withdrawing from the line 




















they occupied. The regiment immediately passed over to 
the olfensive and rouled the enemy. 

During the war wide use was made of @ search to take pri- 
toners, || was carried out by reconnaissance and motoris 
ed infantry subunits from ao section to @ reinforced ple 
loon, or by groups of 6-16 specially selected men, 

During the first years of the war a search, as 4 rule, was 
carried oul at night-time. However, when the enemy begen 
to assume deep defensive, » tearch was most frequently 
corried out one or two hours alter dawn or in bed wee- 
ther. 

The ways and methods of carrying oul @ search varied 
greatly. Take « daylight search carried out by Soviet recce 
men in March 1945, in the Ruzeikas area, The regiment's 
reconnaissance group consisting of nine men under Star- 
shine Trukhin was detailed to take a prisoner, The recce 
men were covered by eight 82- and 120-mm mortars, 

When preparing for the search the recce men thoroughly 
studied the terrain, the enemy lire and defence systems and 
the objective — « machine-gun emplacement on the 
south-eastern slopes of « nameless hill had been chosen. 
it was decided to launch the attack at 0900 hrs in the morn- 
ing alter relief of sentries when enemy vigilance was con- 
siderably weaker: only men on duty remained in the tren- 
ches While the others had a rest in dugouts. 


On the night of March 5, combat engineers mede pas- 
soges through the mine fields, strictly observing camou- 
flage measures. Before down, the recce men crawled noise- 
lessly in groups of two or three to shell-holes and cra- 
ters and lay flat in them continuing to observe the enemy. 
At 0900 brs when the sentries had been relieved they 
rushed into the enemy trench end captured two hitlerites. 
But the enemy spotted the recce men. Running out of their 
dugouts, the nazis opened fire. At that time on @ signal 
of the regimental reconnaissance officer mortars fired at 
the hill and the enemy soldiers withdrew to their dugouts. 
Later they resumed the attack. Given the situation, three 
recce men were ordered to take the prisoners to the Soviet 
lines while the rest continued battle. Starshina = Trukhin 
called artillery fire on this area and under its cover the 
recce men withdrew. The mission was successfully fulfilled 
withou! any losses. 


Ambuth is one of the methods of carrying out combat 
reconnaissance. It consists in a secret positioning of @ sub- 
unit (group) in good time on probable routes of move- 
ment of seperate enemy soldiers or smell groups, for cap- 
turing prisoners of wer, documents, specimens of wee- 
pons and equipment. 

Ambushes were used both when preparing for and dur- 
ing an offensive. The places for them were chosen near 
paths, roads, deliberately damaged wire communication 


lines, at water sources, crossings, bridges and lanes through 
obstacies. 


Depending on the situation ambushes were laid on the 
enemy forward line, belore the forward line of our ad- 
venced (protecting) subunits, in the areas of both [riendly 
and enemy forces. 


In December 1943, @ reconnaissance group of the 173rd 
Infantry Division acted skilfully in ambush in the Orshe area, 

Observation hee established that enemy soldiers offen 
went for water to 4 pond located in no man's land. As « 
rule, they appeared on the forward line in groups of 5- 
10 men. It was vecided fo organise an ambush at the pond 
to capture an “identification prisoner.” A reconnaissance 
group consisting of eight men under Guards Sergeant Ko- 
tov crawled across no man's land at nightfall and approach- 
ed the enemy wire entanglement. The Soviet recce men 
secretly took up positions near a path leading to the pond. 

Soon @ group of enemy soldiers appeared. Three of 
them went to the pond while the rest lay flat at the wire. 
In the clash that followed seven nezi soldiers were killed 
and one taken prisoner. 

in order to obtain full and trustworthy information on 
the enemy wide use wes made of reconnaissance in force 
during the Great Patriotic War. While preparing an offen- 
sive it was carried out with the purpose of determining 
the positions of the opposing enemy grouping, specifying 
the layout of the FEBA and fire system and also of pre- 
venting fire on abandoned or weakly defended positions. 


To mislead the enemy « reconnaissance in force was re- 
gulerly carried out in different directions and at different 
times of the day. It was carried out with preliminary fire 
barrage or without it. In case the enemy undertook « 
counterattack all subunits were in a state of readiness for 
action. During a reconnaissance in force subunit comman- 
ders carried out continuous observation of the sectors 
where the reconnaissance was being made. 


if the enemy front was not cont, sous, formations and 
units in the offensive carried out reconnaissance in the 
enemy reer with their reconnaissance groups. They reveal- 
ed the enemy concentration areas, carried oul secret ob- 
servation, captured documents and messengers. The recon- 
neissance men endeavoured to fulfil their missions without 
getting involved in fighting. As a rule, they moved by night 
strictly observing camouflage measures, bypassing inhe- 
bited localities and big roads. Secrecy and surprise were 
the most important principles of the reconnaissance 
group? actions. 

The experience of the war shows that while preparing 
for an offensive it is necessary to make combat! reconnais- 
sance both before the enemy FEBA and through its entire 
depth. Skilful and uninterrupted reconnaissance during an 
offensive through the entire depth of a combat mission en- 
sured a thorough study of the enemy and made it possible 
to strike surprise blows at him. 

















The experience of reconnaissance during the wer reteins 
its significance today. Reconnaissance still remains one of 
the most important types of combat security and support 
and determines to « great extent the course and oulcome 
of combat actions. The development of new weepons of 
war which has resulted in changes in forms and methods 
of warfere has considerably broadened the reconnaissance 
missions and compliceted the conditions of their orgenise- 
tion. 
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NAVAL FORCES 


NAVIGATION IN CONFINED WATERS 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 80 pp 24-25 


[Article by Capt lst Rank V. Baranov: 


[Text | 


ARROWS ore conlined woters where manoeuvring of 

ships is restricted by the close proximity of the 

shores, reels, shallows end, in wer, of mine fields. 
Navigation in narrows, such as canals, straits, ports, chen- 
nels, skerries ond estuaries of navigable rivers, is difficult 
and involves stress. Such feetures as rapidly changing situe- 
tion. limited choice and frequent change of course, and 
sometimes complete lack of room to manoeuvre give rise 
to e number of specific requirements for navigation in ner- 
rows. In such conditions navigation follows « previously 
plotted course only along channels, canals and on recom- 
mended courses following exactly the leading iine or keep- 
ing the sterboard side of the prescribed channel. 

Dead reckoning is carried out with perticuler thoroughness 
only on corrected charts to « scele of 1:50,000 or lerger. 
The calculation and plotting of course and distances, as- 
sessment of octual drift. determination of the actua! width 
of the channe! occupied by the ship during e turn should 
be especially accurate. Sailors know thet carelessness in 
calculations may cause the ship to run aground. 

in narrows the ship is piloted by the commander, nevi- 
gating officer (personaliy) and more competent watch of- 
freer (executive officer). 

At sharp turns on entering e narrow end during the entire 
passage through it, the safety of the ship will depend on 
the commander's, navigating officer's and watch officer's 
knowledge of the navigation of the ship, the peculiarities 
of the port roadstead, channels, buoyage, leading lines and 
other signs. Naturally, besides this there must be « com- 
bination of estimation by sight with instrument control of 


safety of navigation and thorough observation of the «i- 
tuation by signaimen, radarmen and other observers. 

The entire crew prepares in advance for navigation in 
narrows. For inrience, the watch officer writes out and 
studies the exis of every turn in the channel, their compass 
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"Navigation in Narrows"] 


courses, distances and time from one turn to another and 
from one buoy (stake) to another, the magnitudes of turn 
and clearing bearings. distances, engies, rudder angles and 
engine speeds jor every turn. When studying the chart the 
officers should pay attention to the eppearance of lighthou- 
ses, buoyage, light cherecteristics, landmarks and natural 
ranges. They should try te remember the sections of the 
channel in which the ship's speed should be reduced, in 
which passage at night is forbidden, confined sections in 
which passing of ships is difficult, permitted anchorages, 
corrections of the master and reserve course indicators, 
correction and fac'or of log, data on currents and expected 
weather. 

It is obvious ‘rom the above that the watch officer should 
be extremely attentive. He should see to i! that the course 
and speed are maintained, he should watch the motion of 
the stern, changes of bearings when passing ships, he 
should check the accuracy of the ship's movement to see 
thet it coincides with preliminary plotting, the timeliness 
and accuracy of turns. With the commander's permission 
the watch officer may execute the pass manoeuvre. 

To ensure e higher degree of safety and to maintain the 
degree of readiness aiready acquired, relief of the watch 
during passage through narrows, while passing oncoming 
ships and during execution of turns is strictly forbidden. 

The navigating officer olays a big role in ensuring sa- 
fety of passage through nerrows. The effective execution of 
4 manoeuvre depends on his efficiency, on his timely no- 
tification of turns, the quickness and accuracy with which 
the ship's position is determined. 

The preparations of the ship include the following mee- 
sures: higher degree of readiness of the combat informa- 
tion centre, emergency steering stations and forecastle 
team, engines to be kept in a state of readiness for re- 
versing and the anchor for lowering, the ship's water tight- 














ness it checked, and all outboard devices that are lowered 
ere raised, 

Visual observation and observetion with the help of tech- 
nical means are intensilied. fo this end the radar is switch- 
ed over to indication of true movement (or stabilisation on 
course) with periodic return to indication of relative move- 
ment. To detect smal! targets, such as buoys, stakes, |aun- 
ches or rowing boats the olan-position indicator is switch. 
ed to a larger scale — i.e. up to 3-6 miles. 

In narrows all oncoming and overtaking targets are den- 
gerous. Therefore, it is the special concern of the com- 
mander to be able to go over to emergency steering or 
engine control devices in the shortest possible time. As « 
rule, he himself will observe the situation and check the 
navigator's calculations, Passing and overtaking of ships 
should be executed in broad straight sections of the chan- 
nel. The shortest distance between ships in overtaking 
should be at least half the length of the bigger ship. 

In narrows the ships should maintain sale speeds caicu- 
lated in advance for every section of the channel. Such 
speeds help prevent collisions for example by bringing 
the ship to a standstill within the required distance. Safe 
speed is variable and denends on the visual range and ra- 
dar visibility, traffic in a channel and the ship's manoeuvra- 
bility. In addition, in calculating the safe speed, weather 
conditions, currents, proximity of navigational hazards, rele- 
tion of the ship's draugh! to depth, observation possibili- 
ties, clarity and timeliness of reports to the command sta- 
tion are taken into account. The distance at which «4 ship 
should be stopped to avoid hitting an obstacle, such as 
an oncoming ship, a ship at anchor, a buoy, and which 
forms an element of a safe speed. is determined by the 
commander. 

The accuracy of the ship's movement in keeping with 
preliminary plotting is checked in confined sections by 
observing the safety lines of position (isolines) and reaches 
by periodic observations. 

When the ship cesses close to navigational hazerds use 
is made of navigational safety oarameters, such as beer- 
ings, distances and angles, the tones ahead are explored 
by means of sonar equipment and checked by echo sound- 
ing. Both the navigation room and the bridge should have 
diagrams of narrows with the courses plotied on them to- 
gether witr the buoyage and shore signs. 


The clearance isoline 1s the ‘imit of the safe zone. |t 
corresponds to the permissiole ‘imit value of the “aviga- 
tional oarameter being measured and + olotted on the 
map in the form of 4 bearing, circ'e or sobath curve. 

Owing to simplicity of clotting and convenience of mea- 
surement the clearing beering 5 Tost frequently used. Pre- 
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ference is given to landmarks located either ahead or as 
tern of the ship 

lf there is @ pin-ooint radar marker such a5 4 sheer cape, 
cliff, isolated island or a corner reflector near a navigatio- 
nal hazard, a sale distance is used, in this case the radar 
marker is accepted as the centre of a sale circle, Checking 
the safety of passage with the helo of sale distances ‘5 
performed on the basis of reference points located abeam 
of the ship. 

A horizontal angle of safety is used when there are two 
reference points in a tone of navigational hazard, The sa- 
fety line is an arc of a circle passing through both relerence 
points and containing the horizontal angie of safety. 

When there is « high reference point in proximity of a 
navigational hazard and its seight may be measured with a 
sextant, it is possibile to apply what is known as 4 verti- 
cal angle of salety. 

A clearance ‘sobath is a line that safeguards the ship 
against hazardous depths in shailow ron@s the clearance 
isobath is one with a deoth corresponding to the ship's 
draught with outboard devices in the lowered position plus 
2-4 metres. in deep waters the clearance isobath is a 10 
metre one for ships with a draught of less than five metres 
and a 20 metre one for ships with a draught of more than 
five metres. 

When a ship passes through narrows her position is de- 
termined with the help of leading lines and intersecting 
salety lines of position, with a chart reckoning adapter to 
the radar station and also wilh highly accurate radionavige- 
tional devices. 

if the ship is in range, to determine her position it is ne- 
cessary to measure one navigational parameter whose line 
intersects the leading line. The accuracy of the observe- 
tien will be all the higher the closer the angie between 
the leading line and the isoline is to 90 degrees. 

Practical experience shows that intervals between obser- 
vations should not exceed 10 minutes, and in particularly 
confined sections 5 minutes. 

To determine the position quickly in ‘rows it is advis- 
able to use the isoline lattice. To obtain observation it is 
sufficient to find the point of intersection of isolines plot- 
ted on the chart and those measured with the help of na- 
vigational perameters. 

In narrows conditions are espec ally difficult. Therefore, 
it is impossible to provide recommendations for al! pos- 
sible cases. However, ‘he commander should always pro- 
ceed from his knowledge of the ship's manoeuvrability, !o- 
cal regulations and the »eed to obse:ve safety measures. 


"Soviet Military Review," No 7, 1980 
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TH. PACIFIC FLEET IN WORLD WAR II 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 80 pp 38-41 


[Article by Capt let Rank G. Ammon, cand. ec. (History): 


War” | 
[Text | 
ME Pacific Fleet and the Order of the Red 


Benner Amur Flotilla pleyed an important 
role in the war against militarist Japan in 


1945. By the of combat operations, the 
Pacilie Fleet A a! |. S. Yurnashev and 
component pert the North Pacific Flotille under 


Vice-Admiral V. A. Andreyevy comprised two 
cruisers, one leader, 12 destroyers, 78 submeri- 
nes, over 200 boats, dozens of other 
lighting ships and over 1,500 combet planes. The 
Soviet fleet was smalier numerically, perticulerly 
ir large surface ships, than the 
The Pacific Fleet ss.isted the 
viet Army in defeating the Japanese Kwantung 
Army in Manchurie Koree and also in liberat- 
‘ng South Sakhalin and the Kuril Islands. Simulte- 
neously the fleet leid mines, carried oul mine 
sweeping end protected our sea communicetions. 
The Order of the Red Benner Amur Fiotille 
(Commander Rear-Admiral N. V. Antonov) con- 
sisted of 19 river monitors and with po- 
wertu! artillery weapons, over 100 ships of other 
classes and motorboets The flotilla covered the 


assoul! crossing of the Amur and Ussur by the So- 
viet forces assisted their advance in the Sun- 
ger: direction. 


The operations of the fleet and the flotilia joint- 
ly with the land forces were coordinated by N. G. 
Kuznetsov, People’s Commissar of the Navy, Ad- 
miral of the Fleet of the Soviet Union. 

Combet operations of the Soviet Armed For- 
ces agenst imperialist Japan began on the night 
of August 8. The aviation of the army and the 
fleet delivered @ massed attack on border for- 
tifications, military installations of the edministre- 
tive wnd industriel centres of Changchun and Har- 


"The Pacific Fleet in 


bin, railway centres, troop concentretions end the 
Seishin nav | base. 


The Pav.tic Fleet operated in two operational 
directions: on the eastern coast of Korea and in 
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were landed irom motor torpedo 
peers of the ports. They were followed 
Marines of the assault wave. Subsequert 
lons of amphibious forces, consisting, as a rule, of 
Marine battalions and br: were sent to 
captured beachheads in this way 
¢ the ports of Yuki 
August 12 and 14). in Rashin the enemy lost 
battle neurly 600 killed or taken prisoner, The 
Soviet sea landing party's losses totalled only se 
ven men killed and 37 wounded, The capture of 
Yuki and Rashin created favourable conditions 
for capturing the naval base of Seishin—the most 
important enemy strong point on the coart of 
North Korea. 

The sea landing in Seishin was among the big- 
gest. Here the Soviet reconnaissance men landing 


from motor torpedo boets on August 13 encoun- 
tered stiff enemy resistance and assumed the de- 
fensive. On August |4 a battalion of Marines er- 
rived in Seishin on two ships and captured « 
beachheed up to two kilometres in frontage. Dur- 
ing the night the enemy frequently ‘eunched 
counterattacks but the lending party supported 
by the ships’ artillery and the fleet air arm stub- 
bornly held the defences. In the morning of Au- 
gust 15, ships carrying the main force of the land- 
ing party numbering 5,000 men under command 
of Major-General Vv. P. Trushin arrived in the 
port. Twelve combat and ten landing ships took 
pert in the operation. Captain ist Rank A. F. 
Studenichnikov was no charge of the landing, 
which was completed very quickly. In only three 
hours, despite enemy resistance, the major part 
of the city was captured, With the arrival of 
transports bringing arillery and with tire support 
of the ships and aviation the Marines liberated 
the rest of the city in the second hei! of the day 
In the evening the Soviet land forces entered the 
city. 

Subsequent actions of the Marines were also 
successful. On August 18, in less than an hour, @ 
landing party comprising only B00 seamen cap- 
tured the por! and city of Odejn. The nave! base 
of Hengshan, covered from the sea by mine ber- 
riers and 280-mm batteries, surrendered on Av- 
gust 21. Over 6,000 officers and men were taken 
prisoner. The entire eastern coast of Korea was |- 
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berated in only 10 days, The ioce!l population 
warmly welcomed the Soviet soldier-liberators 


During these same days the seilors of the Pac. 
lic Fleet took part in liberating South Sakhalin and 
the Kuril Islands from the Japenese invaders. 


There were some 20,000 enemy officers and 
men and up to 10,000 reservists on South Sakhe- 
lin. Japanese naval forces were based at the ports 
of Oteomer:, Maoka, Esutoru and on the eerodro- 
mes there were @ considerable number of combat 
planes. The North Pacilic Flotiila was assigned the 
mission to capture a beachhead on the western 
coast of Sakhalin and to occupy the ports in order 
to prevent the invaders from hesine. 


The operetion began with a blow by bomber 
and attack aircratt at the ports of Toro, Esutoru, 
Maoka and the Otomar navel base. The landing 
o! Marines from motor boats and ships at Toro 
wes @ surprise for the defenders, who capitulat- 
ed. The landing forces increased in strength. Dur- 
ing the day several inhabited localities and the 


port of Esutoru were captured. A composite bal- 
talion of Marines captured the port of Maoke 
only an hour after landing. The enemy, having 
lost 300 officers and men in killed and 600 taken 
prisoner in battles for the city, began to retreat, 
pursued by the Marines. 

The naval bese of Otomear: was captured by « 
landing perty in four hours. Simulteneously the 
113th Marine Brigade, which launched a land- 
based attack, approached the city. The 3,400 
strong gerrison of Otomar: iaid down its arms. 
The same day, units of the 56th inientry Corps 
completed the liberation of South Sekhelin. 

Stl fighting developed during the liberation 
of two Soviet islands of the Kuril Ridge—Shumvu- 
shu and Paremuthiro whose gerrisons numbered 
23,000 men. The main Japanese navel base of the 
Kuril Islands Kateoke was loceted on Shumushu Is- 
land. The islands had strong ant-landing defences 
and represented the northern enemy beachhead 
close to the shores of Soviet Kemchatke. 

The Shumushu lending perty comprised over 60 
ships of different kinds, half of them being trans- 
ports or landing craft They took on board over 
8,000 men and 95 guns. Tie landing party sailed 
to Shumushu in a thick fog. 

The landing on the island took place on an 
unorganised beach in the morning of August 18. 
and was « surprise for the enemy who opened 








sporadic lire. Gradually resistance increased, 
Five ships were , fives broke out on 
some ships and craft. the landing went on. 
The ships delivered intensive lire and repulsed 


attacks by the Japanese aviation, The enemy con- 
centr against the landing party strong inian- 
ry forces, several dozens of tanks and many 


quns. As in previous battles the Marines display- 
ed mass heroism in the fighting. 

As a result of powerful blows by aircraft, ships’ 
artillery and the landing party's rapid attacks, the 

capitulated, Towards the evening of Au- 
gust 23, 12,000 enemy officers and men were ta- 
ken prisoner, By September |, garrisons of other 
isiands also laid down their arms, 

The originally Russian lands of Sakhalin and the 
Kuril Islands were completely liberated from the 
nvaders and became Soviet lands. 

Formations of ships of the Order of the Red 
Banner Amur Flotilla cooperating with the van- 

uard of the advancing forces of the 2nd Far 

astern Front covered the assault crossing of 
such water barriers as the Amur, Ussuri and Sun- 
geri. The ships’ artillery actively supported the ad- 
vancing units. The flotilla transported over 100,000 
men, hundreds of tanks, guns and thousands of 
motor vehicles. 

in ten days the ships fought their way slong 
nearly 1,000 km of rivers, assisting the speedy 
advance of the lend forces. The enemy, stunned 
by the speed and power of the blows of the So- 
viet sailors was unable to make any effective use 
of his Sungari River Flotilla. 

The manpower and equipment of the Order of 
the Red Banner Amur Flotilla was used in a rather 
different way. Gun chips covered delivery of 
troops by transport ships ard landings of amphi- 
bious forces. In other cases fighting ships trans- 
ported the landing detachments. The monitors — 
the main striking force of the flotilia destr 
enemy fortifications with their powerful arti 
and struck at his manpower and equipment, and 
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gave lire covering to troops and amphibious lor- 
ces. 

in a short time the Pacific Fleet and the Order 
ol the Red Banner Amur Flotilla landed 2! amphi- 
bious forces using 260 ships and a considerable 
number of transport and landing cralt lor the pur- 
pose. The ships carried out reconnaissance of the 
ports, were employed to deliver troops, carned 
out all types of defence operations (the most 
dangerous being mine laying), and rendered lire 
support to the landing parties’ operations on tne 
shore. Landing operations were characterised by 


—— at which they were prepared ind 
out. As a rule, Marine detachments landed 


est land communication routes. 

During this campaign the Pacific Fleet gave co- 
ver to considerable military  transportations. 't 
escorted eighteen convoys which delivered over 
35,000 men and nearly 20,000 tons of ammunition. 

Precise operational cooperation between |and 
and amphibious forces, the high level of opera- 
tional-combat training of the 

success 9 defeating the Kwantung 


ighting men. 


The Communist Party and the Soviet Govern- 
ment highly appraised the feat of arms of the 
Pacific of 


personnel. Thousands of sailors were 
awarded Orders and medals 2 

noured with the high title of 
Union. Many formations and ships were awerd- 
ed state decorations and naval flags, Guards Co- 
lours and honourable names. 


"Soviet Military Review,” No 7, 1980 
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NAVAL, FORCES 


RECREATIONAL ACTIVITIES ON LONG CRUISES 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 12, Dec 80 pp 28-29 


[Article by Capt let Rank A. Yugov: 


at Sea)") 


[Text | 


hurrice @ wind huried foam- 
A ing .28* over the ship. Every 
hour thickened the ice on the tech. 
nical equipment on deck the deck 
itself and the superttructures. Even 
to steer the thip wer becoming 
@ difficull task. Bul the seamen re- 
meined staunch — lor them if wes 
al! pert of the day's work. 
When the storm hed abated and 
the ererciset were over the crew 
gathered in one of metirooms for 
@ concert of the amateur ert group— 
dancers, singers and recitert. 

The concert smoothed away the 
tires: from the men who hed been 
under such greet more! and physice! 
strain. | wet « pleasure for oerfor- 
mert and spectators alike 

The ship's commending officer, 
Ceptein 2nd Renk |. Vorobyow end 
his deputy for political alleirs Cean- 
tein 3rd Rank V. Tithche ko aettech 
greet importence to the seemen's 
leisure on «@ cruise. Organised re- 
crestion helps oo unite the crew, 
provides ptychoiogica! relexzetion 
lor the men, relives thelr spirits 
end reedines: for work. 

This is @ thip where every minute 
is valued, not only the time set for 
militery end politice! educetion, but 
the period: of rest too. The more 
s© a: there is not so much time left 
over etter watches end training. So 
it is importent to meke rations! use 


crew's leisure, mapped out precisely 
who could speek end on what sub- 
ject, how to meke the best use of 
films, slides and visue! agitation eids, 
whet mutc should be pleyed end 
#0 On according to the topic for the 
evening. 

Much attention was paid to bring- 
ing the shio’s library up to dete and 
to how 1 wast to function during 
the cruite. Or «@ thio books ere a 
tource of knowledge, they ere « 
means for the seamen's ideologicel 
enrichment and more! improvement 
bringing them pleasure and inspi- 
ration. 

For the ship's library to be up to 
the requirements it must first of ell 
be fully stocked with books on po- 
litical, military and more! subjects 
a well as fiction. Regular sy.teme- 
tie renews) of the book stock with 
modern literature contributes to this. 
It is importent thet the books’ con- 
tent should correspond as fully as 
possible to the tasks fecing the 
ship's crew and the seamen's spiri- 
tual interests. The requirement: of 
those who ere studying the theory 
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"On a Cruise (Organisation of Crew's Leisure 


of Marsism-Leniniem and politics, 
were teken into eccount when re- 
plenishing the library. 

The tasks of the ship's amateur ert 
group were enother objec! dis- 
cussed. 

Amateur art activities in @ militery 
collective are en eflective means of 
‘binding the men in @ military col- 
lective, they inculcete healthy 
tastes and widen the men's cultura! 
horizons. They ere @ good heip to 
the CO and political worker, the 
Party end Komsomo! orgenisetions 
in educating the personne! And « 
tong, @ dence or en apt joke help 


the sailor fo pess his leisure time 
and give him « good mora! brec- 
ing up. 

Fer trom their home shore, the 
seamen displey an exceptionally 
big interest in the life of their 
country and events teking plece in 
the different perts of the globe 
Understandably in these conditions 
the radio acquires special signifi- 
cence. And a: usually al! sorts of 
questions occur to the men wher 
they listen to broadcasts, it was de- 
ceded to tape the letes! news and 
then give @ repest trensmission. 
Many were the forms and means 
of culture! end educetiona! work 
used on the cruise. 

One evening, the seilors, ster- 
shines end officers off duty essemb!- 
ed in the mess room. After « heated 








"Combet 
about such of the ship's 
bes! speciale: a: Mitchman V, Po- 


discussion of the = lates! 
Leatiets” 


lyekov, « request programme ol 
songs was played over the ship's 
broadcasting system. Then the con- 
versation turned on the traditions 
ol the crew, Young servicemen end 
others who were by no means “roo 
kies” bul hed seiled on many 6 
cruise, joined in, Some spoke ol 
the necessity to master the arms 
and technica! equipment thoreughly, 
to learn to handle them skilfully in 
battle; others voiced praise for the 
wonderlyu! traditions of helping 
young seilors to make rapid pro- 
crest in learning thelr speciality 
and acquiring prectica! skills and 
for the crew's keenness to accomp- 
lith a!) the, tasks af the exercises 
excellently, The conversetion wes 
interesting and animated, end ce- 
pably and -nobtrusively steered by 
the ship: politica! worker Ceptein 
Jrd Rank V. Tishchenko. 

Of course, this does not meen 
that talk about the ship's treditions 
wet absolutely sponteneous. It hed 
been planned belorehand The poli- 
tical! worker and the ship's prope- 
gendis!| Lieutenant =Commender 
V. Glubkov, hed hed preliminery 
discussions with the seamen end 
odvised them whet subject to teke 
up and whet questions to elaborete 
on. This made the talk concrete and 
to the point. Exemples end tects 
listed were not fortuitous, they were 
the most typical and instructive. 
Eech participant in the talk hed o 
chance ‘o express his opinion and 
arque it out, 

The seamen cil! remember the 
evenings on the theme: “We'll re- 
liably safeguerd ell our people has 
created.” Each leisure evening was 
dedicated to one of the Soviet re- 
publics. Here is, for instance, how 
the evening dedicated to the Geor- 
gien SSR proceeded. The ship's pro- 
pegendist told his audience ebout 
the republic's achievements in build- 
ing communism and the unbreekeble 


friendship of the Georgian people 
COPYRIGHT: "Soviet Mili- 
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ane the peoples of the other Soviet 
Republics. Concrete details to the 
genera! picture drawn by the pro- 
pagendist were provided by sailors 
and slarshings whe hed = visited 
Georgia during their furiough belore 
the cruise, The participants of the 
evening visited, a: | were, the 
Republic's industrial centres, its tee 
plantations, scientific and cultural 
institutions end got to know the art 
ol the Georgian people. Alter that 
came poems and songs about Soviet 
Georgia. 

Such evenings help to develop 
the servicemen's love for their multi- 
national Homeland, inspire them 
with pride in the Soviet people, 
strengthen friendship among the 
crew and improve mutual unde - 
standing between the servicemen of 
d.tlerent nationalities 


Very popular during the cruise 
were competitions of a rather origi- 
nal kind between the different sec- 
tions. Representatives of seach sec- 
ton had to answer questions on the 
thip's equipment and different me- 
chenisms, to speek about the 
crew's traditions, the best specia- 
lists and interesting ‘acts ‘rom the 
combet activity of seamen of « de- 
finite speciality during the Great 
Patriotic War (1941-45), The sec- 
tion won whose members gave pre- 
cise answers quicker than their n- 
vals. 


Var ous contests, competitions and 
collective discussions of the books 
read were held in the Lenin Ca 


bins of the departments. 


The servicemen were especially 
interested in films. A favourite of al! 
wast the film festival dedicated to 
Soviet sport. 

Different principles laid down in 
the USSR Constitution end the rights 
and obligations of the Sowet citi- 
tens were explained to the seamen 
in talks over the ship's broedcasting 
system. Severe! broedcast:s were 
dedicated to military subjects and 
to life on the thip. One of them 
featured congretulations to the sea- 
men who were marking their birth- 
day. Then the entire crew heard the 
recorded voices oi heir parents. 
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"Nothing is easy and simple in 
life,” they heard Seaman A, Khare 
chenko s lather, @ participant of the 
Great Patriotic War, say, “Soviet 
power wai won and consolidated 
in battle and in intensive labour, We 
taleguerded the lreedom and inde- 
pendence of our Motherland in 
fierce battles with the nazis, Mil- 
lions of Soviet people ilsid down 
their lives to that there always 
would be sunshine and happiness 
in every home, A difficult road lay 
belore our generation, But we tre 
velled it with honour, And there is 
no greater happiness than to know 
that our sons ave worthy of their 
grendiathers and fathers. We know 
that service in the Navy is a stiff 
test for @ young man, and « mee 


sure of his merits, But it ie also a 
good school, May it teach you to 
delend your Homeland courageously 
and staunchly, There may be diffi- 
culties on your way. Bul travel the 
road as befittingly and honestly as 
we travelled it, Remember that you 
represent the vaelient Soviet Navy.” 
The seamen remembered this letter 
for @ long time, 

A man enjoys his leisure when he 
does something he loves — reads, 
plays games or music, makes things 
and to on. There is @ literary circle 
on the ship. During the cruise itt 
members attended lectures by Mitch- 
man A. Gevrilov on the fundemen- 
tals of the history of literature, on 
the work of leading Soviet writers 
and poets and alto on classics of 
our own and foreign literature. The 
works of members of the crews were 
also discussed. 

Swimming end sea exercises o!- 
weyt provide @ serious examination 
for the entire crew. For every offi- 
cer, mitehmen, clarshine and sailor 
they present « test in skill, will 
power, staunchness and ability to 
overcome difficulties. On this crumse 
too the crew fulfilled the set terks. 
This wes the result, along with 
other factors, of the good organise- 
tion of the crew's leisure 


Captain ist Rank A. YUGOV 











NAVAL FORCES 


SHIPBOARD PHYSICAL TRAINING METHODS 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 12, Dec 80 pp 60-61 


[Article by Captain lat Rank A. Pylyov: 


[Text } 


Being in top physical shape enables seamen to wilhstend 
the rigours of cruises and combat training end to mainten 
thew capacity for work Reguler framing sessions develop 
end periec!t the specie! physcel end psychologice! quelites 
end applied moto skill: necessery for effective handling 
of equipment on see end shore 

Physical exercise e@lso compensates for the necessarily 
limited movement during extended cruises end neutralises 
its unlavourable effect on the body. 

Obviously there are no gymnasiums on @ ship; the trein- 
ing venue for the personne! are the deck crew's querters 
end other premises end the equetorium surrounding the 
thip For this reaton organisations) and methodologicel 
mesures, including the preperation of areas for workouts, 
as wel! as tea hing of physica! training instructors ere of! 
gree! importance 

The peculerities involved in organising physica! traning 
mesturet during @ cruise require inventiveness and re- 
tourceluinets on the pert of instructors. The commande :e- 
jects instructors for treining sessions from emong the mort 
it officers and their e@ssittents from emong petty officers. 

The upper deck, supertiructure: and thip epperetuses 
ere prepered i» good time for physice! treming sessions, 
end the requisite equipment end gee ere set up. 

During workout: instructors should teke into considere- 
tron the herghtened fatigue of fhe personne on en extend. 
ed cruise and the infivence of the overel! \imitetion o! mo- 
vemen' enc thus geer phytce! loads fo the genere! tete 
o! the veemer 

Tramng exercises and methods ere selected with ar eye 
to developing and rettoring those physice queiities which 
ere ios! most of al! Thus, during @ long voyege the strength 
end tenacity of the leg muscles drop markedly. For this 
reaion teining sessions include running in plece and 
throughout the superstructures end verious jumping exer. 
cset. In order to heighten interest it is imperative to very 
erercses hold competition: end provide encouragement 


"Physical Training Aboard Ship") 
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The specilic conditions of the ship require special atten: 
tion to selety measures, Dangerous objects end sherp 
corners should be cordoned off where porible. Equip 
ment should be tightly secured Stend-by: during exer. 
cees ore & must 

Physical training exercises aboard ship ere of @ compre- 
hensive nature They ere alternated with gymnastics swim 


ming Or rowing Also acceptable 1 « mixed variant of train- 
ing, when one subunit engeges in rowing or swimming dur- 
ing @ comprehentive session. 

Training sessions are scheduled in such « way as to allow 
each crew member to work out two or three times « week. 


special equipment horizontel ber, horizontal cable, gymnas- 
thes treme, vertical cable, and thwart, and with 
thipping ropes stometric equipment, end medicine 
Exercises on the tlorm ladder, eper ladder and 
may aiso be done 


A comprehentive rettion consists of three parts: prepe- 
ratory (8-10 minutes), besic (30-35 minutes) end con- 
cluding (3-5 minutes). The preperstory pert ic « warm- 
up for the forthcoming loed of the basic part of the session. 
t eludes walking and running in plece with variations, 
floor exercises, sttention exercises, jumping in plece on 
one and two ‘eet with turns end various positions of the 
arms 

The exercises i» the preperatory pert are done simulte- 
neously by everyone in the team af the commend of the 
heed instructor who tlend: in « spot convenient for obser- 
vation. Group leeders stand in front of their subunits. they 
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moniter the quality of the exercises and provide the re 
Quitite assistance and recommendations 


| an exercise is simple and easly understood, the in- 
structor gives the command to stort immediately alter ex 
plaining it, Simple instructions @ given during walking 
and running in place without stopping the exercises If an 
evercise is difficult it is learned belorehend, 


The basic pert of the exercises covers the main physical 
Waining tasks on @ cruise It usually includes three groups 
of exercises: first in two places with « change of places 
(10-15 minutes in each place), followed by jogging and 
negotiating obstecies (5.10 minutes). 


\) will be noted that there are exercises at the beginning 
of the basic part which must be learned and memorised. 
The second hall of this segment of the workout is devoted 
to simple, familiar exercises featuring the line or grove 
method. 


Exercises on the horizontal cable are done by two or 
three men simultaneously. Seflety teams work in shifts. 
Special attention « devoted to selety in jumps here, As @ 
rule, jumps are executed only from @ hanging position, end 
crawling elong the cable — in @ line, one alter the other. 


Dumbe'ls, barbells and other weights ere lifted on « 
wooden mat or a hempen strip Weights are placed down 
caretully © a8 ‘ot to damage the deck. 

in learning acrobatic exercises a group is divided into 
two's and threes, which stand by one another, Methods of 
craw ng along the storm ladder, toar adder and vertical 


rope ere learned above the deck mats are pieced under 
equipment end ttend-by + step on them. 

When training on the ‘ower boom exercises are initially 
rarried out individually af a tlow pace with stops, to that 
ihe sailors could secure footing and adapt themselves to 
the height above the water surface. It is important to se 
to | that the seamen and the petty officers look ahead, 
keeping their foothold in their field of vision. Difficult exer- 
cises (double seperation, etc.) are first learned on the 
deck, and then on the lower boom. 

Rowing exercises are recommended while the tho it 
at anchor. During « cruise simulated rowing exercises, rigg- 
ing, @tc. can be developed on fastened leunches 

Running on the thip and negotiating obstecies + con- 
ducted in « double column headed by the group struc: 
tor, The running must be done at a fest clip to as to avoid 
eccumulathon of men on ladders end in narrow pettegeweys 
in case of delays in front of obstecies ‘he groups run in 
place kicking their knees high. The speed increases os 
they familiernse themseiver with the distance. The route 
includes narrow, winding and low passageways inclines 
and declines on slanted and vertical ladders, crawling 
through hetches and jumoing over obstecies. Al! objects 
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along the distance presenting a danger to the runners are 
removed or cordoned off Running end movement during 
@ change in the venue of workouts proceed) starboard to- 
wards the bow and port side towards the stern, 

The concluding part of the workout session is designed 
to bring the body into « relatively calm state, Al the end 
the results are summed up and individual assignments given. 


"Soviet Military Review," No 12, 1980 














CIVIL DEFENSE 


LATVIAN CIVIL DEFENSE CHIEF REVIEWS YEAR'S EFFORTS 
LDO21413 Riga SOVETSKAYA LATVIYA in Russian 12 Feb 81 p 4 


[Article by Latvian SSR Civil Defense Staff Chief Maj Gen Kh. Abol: "A 
Matter of Great Importance") 


{Text} Civil defense is an integral part of the country's defense capability. 
Ite task is to protect the population and national economic sites from mass - 
destruction weapons and to carry out rescue and emergency restoration work 

in areas of devastation and in the event of natural disasters and major 
industrial accidents. 


The last training year in the republic's civil defense system was devoted to 
ensuring a fitting greeting for the 110th anniversary of V. I. Lenin's birth, 
the 35th anniversary of the Soviet people's victory in the Great Patriotic 
War and the 40th anniversary of the reestablishment of Soviet power in 
Latvia. There was widespread socialist competition in honor of the 

26th CPSU Congress. 


The training of leadership and command personnel increased and this in turn 
improved the quality of the training o€ nonmilitarized formations for action 
in areas of devastation and in eliminating the consequences of industrial 
accidents and natural disasters. 


Positive experience of organizing and conducting classes, in accordance with 
the stipulated programs, with various categories of workers and employees 
and the nonworking population was accumulated. 


Comprehensive on-site exercises [kompleksnyye obyektovyye ucheniya] were 
further developed. They have become the chief way of preparing sites, non- 
militarized formations, workers and employees for defense against mass- 
destruction weapons. Full-scale exercises were held to a high standard at 
enterprises of the Riga state electrical equipment plant and "Radiotekhnika 
Production Associations, the Rigas Audums Silk +roduction Association in 
Riga, the TETS-1, the Daugavpils Lenin Komsomol chemical fiber plant, the 
Liyepay Sarkanays Metalurgs plant, at the Uzvara, Banga and 9 May Fishery 
Kolkhozes and at most national economic establishments in Tsesisskiy Rayon. 
Wide use was made of experience accumulated in the republic of conducting 
exercises with groups of small sites situated in rural localities. 
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Tne overwhelming majority of the leaders of national economic sites are ful- 
tilling their duties as civil defense chiefs with a high sense of resaponsi- 
bility. I must single out the names of O, Lenev, R. Shchupanovakiy, 

N. Golodov, V. Nizhnik, I. Bumbure, [| Novikov, M, Liements, G. Saltaye and 
many others who are skillfully solving civil defense taske and promptly and 
efficiently generalizing and introducing into practice all advanced ex- 
perience, 


We must continue to improve the forme and methods of organizing and conducting 
comprehensive on-site exercises and exercises involving groups of small sites. 


Civil defense courses--genuine centers for learning training methods--play a 
major role in training leadership and command personnel and in the conduct 
of exercises, Republic courses and civil defense courses in Liyepay, 
Daugavpils and Riga's Kirovskiy Rayon are solving their tasks successfully. 
We must continue to improve course training and study methods and make wider 
use of base facilities and technical training facilities. 





In analyzing the results of the past training year we must not omit to note 
individual shortcomings alongside the positive experience In certain enter- 
prises the fulfillment of civil defense tasks is treated as a secondary matter 
and there is no comprebension of their importance. The ispolkoms of some 
local soviets also do not devote sufficient attention to this work, We have 
serious claims to make against Valdemarpils Gorispolkom and Stendskiy 
Settlement Ispolkom, Here the program for training nonmilitarized formations 
has not been fulfilled completely, and a number of other tasks have not been 
resolved. 


Socialist competition is of great significance in the accomplishment of the 
plans and programs for preparing national economic sites and the population 

for defense against mass-destruction weapons. When mounting competition 
special attention must be drawn to the achievement of the best practical 
results and the creation of the conditions for the successful fulfillment of 
the adopted pledges; work methods must be persistently improved and various 
forms of moral and material incentive for competition leaders must be employed. 


A number of civil defense staffs have accumulated valuable experience in 
Organizing competition for the best installation, the best unit, team, group 
and the best section, 


In reviewing the results the victors are awarded challenge pennants, cups and 
also the insignia "Ready for the Civil Defense of the USSR" and "Excellent 
Civil Defense Worker of the USSR." For example, the competition among medical 
posts in Riga's Proletarskiy Rayon was carried out instructively. 


Raising the quality of the instruction of the nonmilitarized formations and 
the whole population in protection against mass-destruction weapons is helped 
by the propaganda of civil defense knowledge and the progressive experience 
accumulated by staffs. Among the various forms of this propaganda, civil 
defense days are highly recommended. 
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Just such a measure was held last year in Valka, in particular, Taking part 
in ite preparation and execution were V, Avotsa, first secretary of the raykom; 
R, Bondareva, chairman of the rayispolkom; responsible workers of the raykom 
and the rayiapolkom and of the Komsaomol and trade union raykoma; members of 
the Znaniye Society; installation and site leaders; war and labor veterans; 
and workers in the mass media and propaganda media, The civil defense days 
held at enterprises of the state electrical plant, Riga and Rigas Audums 
Production Associations and at many other of the republic's national economic 
installations were full of interest, 


In the current training year civil defense studies will be held in general 
education schools. They must be conducted to a high ideological and 
methodological standard. 


There are also other effective forms of the propaganda of civil defense 
knowledge which have vindicated themselves, These are week-long, 10-day and 
month-long campaigns, exhibitions, questions-and-answer evenings, quizzes 
and movie festivals. All these must be widely used. 


Every day brings us closer to the 26th party congress. The preparation for 
this has made a vivid impression on the whole sociopolitical life of the 
country. A new boost to labor and political activity has been engendered 

by the nationwide discussion of the draft "Basic Guidelines for the Economic 
and Social Development of the USSR." While engaged in peaceful creative 
labor, Soviet people do not forget the need to strengthen the state's defense 
capability. Guided by the demands of the party and relying on the accumulated 
experience, the labor collectives will continue work to improve the republic's 
civil defense, 
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PERCEPTIONS, VIEWS, COMMENTS 


COMMENT ON EVENTS LEADING TO WORLD WAR II 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 80 pp 46-48 


[Article by Col (Res) I. Chelyshev, cand. sc. (History): 


[Text | 


N the evening of August 31, 1939, a group 
of SS men sed in Polish military uni- 
forms forced their way into the radio station 

of the town of Gleiwitz (Gliwice) situated on the 
Polish border, staging # mock raid by “Polish” 
troops. The masters of the Third Reich needed this 
provocation as e pretext for launching their pre- 
orchestrated invasion of Poland. 


At 0445 hrs se next day the nazi air force 
executed mass).2 bombardments of Polish cities. 
The Wehrmacht's infantry inveded the country. 
World War |! had begun. 


When it launched the aggression, the grouping 
of nazi troops had en overwhelming superiority 
in manpower and equipment over the Polish Army. 
Only immediate and effective aid from Britain 
and France, Poland's Allies, could change the si- 
tuation. 


On September 3, Britain and France declared 
war on Germany, but demonstrated no intention 
of undertaking decisive actions. The reassuring 
telegrams of the Commander-in-Chief of the 
French land forces General Gamelin were of lit- 
tle help to the Polish troops who, despite the 
courageous and stern resistance offered by ony 
units and garrisons, were in an extremely di 
position. The Allies did not act, although the align- 
ment of forces was in their favour. On September 
3 there were 86 French a: 4 British divisions on 
the Western front. They were opposed by only 
23 German divisions, which were without tenk 
and motorised units. The Allies possessed abso- 
_— | superiority in aviation, tanks and artillery as 
well. 


"The ‘Phony War'") 


the nazi als were unjustified. The “gueran- 
tees” of British and French to Poland proved 
to be merely words By late September the Po- 


Admittedly, on September 9-12, ten French di- 
visions launched a limited offensive in the area of 


flank. The Allied Command issued strict directi- 
ves forbidding unit commanders to show any com- 
bat initiative whatsoever. The nazi Command, 
which was preparing for e decisive strike against 
France, kept their guns silent as well. The comp- 
lete quiet that ensued came to be called the 
“phony” or the “sifting” war. 


in order to rouse the people to the wer the 
British end French leaders had to clearly define 
its goals and summon the popular masses to a de- 
cisive struggle. The active participation of the 
people in it, however, did not enter into the 








plens of the ruling classes. They were more con- 
cerned over the growing revolutionary and le- 
bour movement in their countries than nazi Ger- 
many. The British Home Department was empo- 
wered to incarcerate ‘unreliable persons” without 
due process and to ben newspapers without ex- 
planation or right of appeal. All these measures 
instantly affected progressive individuals and 
publications. In France the Communist Party was 
outlawed and progressive organisations and trade 
unions dissolved. The authorities imprisoned thou- 
sands of Communists and democrats, true sons of 
France who hed called for all-out resistance 
against the nazis. At the same time the Daladier 
government took no measures to thwart the acti- 
vity of pro-fascist and capitulationist elements 
which had penetrated all state bodies and the 
army. 

What were the reasons for this policy and stra- 
tegy of the Western powers! Why did Britain and 
France allow the Reich to make short work of 
roland, not lifting a finger for the next eight 
months? 


These questions are still controversial issues 
among bourgeois historians. Many works publish- 
ed in Britain and France often contain assertions 
to the effect that Allied policy and strategy during 
the period of the “phony war’ were the result of 
the mistakes and indecisiveness of political and 
military leaders, the military and economic weak- 
ness of Britain and France, the fallacies of French 
military doctrine, etc. These contentions are only 
8 partial explanation for the ‘phony war," how- 
ever. 


The essence of the “phony war’ was that Bri- 
tish and French leaders had in effect not even 
considered waging war against nazi Germany. 
The plan of world imperialism was to direct Ger- 
man aggression eastward, against the Soviet 
Union. ‘British and French strategy is unclear and 
illogical,” writes Soviet historian V. G. Trukhe- 
novsky, “when viewed from the standpoint of 
waging war against Germany, but it immediately 
becomes clear and logical in the light of the fact 
that its goal was not to fight for victory over 
Germany, but to enable Germany to ‘switch’ to 
war with the Soviet Union.” 

The “phony war" policy was a continuation of 
the Munich policy of the Western powers.” It also 





* The Munich Agreement on ‘he dismemberment of Czechoslova- 
sia, siq@ned im Munich in September 1999 by Britein, France, Ger- 
many and Italy. The agreement was supported by the Unitec Sta- 
‘es In accordance «ith it Britain ina France agreed to the sand 
ng over of Czechosiovakia's Sudeteniand to Germany in an attempt 
‘© prompt the latter to attack the USSR. The egreement foreor. 
dained ‘he seizure of the whole of Czechosiovakisa by Germar 
and ed to the outbreak of World War |! 


came as no surprise to the leaders of the Third 
Reich, All their plans and goals stemmed from 
the supposition that the Western powers would 
not engage in active combat against Germany. 
On August 31, 1939, the Chief of Staff of the 
Wehrmacht’s land forces General Halder wrote 
in his diary: “The Fuehrer is calm... He is count- 
ing on the French and British not entering Ger- 
man territory.” It was in pursuance of this policy 
that the Allies did not furnish aid to Poland. It 
was handed to Hitler because it had to be a 


springboard for nazi Germany for the invasion of 
the Soviet Union 


Jean Zay, a former minister in the Daladier go- 
vernment, wrote in his memoirs: ‘The resolve to 
give Germany free reign in Eastern and Central 
Europe... was demonstrated much earlier than the 
September crisis. It was a principled decision 
taken after lengthy and serious consideration.’ 


In his work “The Cold War and Its Origins,” 
the American historian D. Fleming writes that it 
is hard to avoid the conclusion that Poland was 
sacrificed as intentionally as Czechoslovakia; for 
the signers of the Munich Agreement Poland was 
just another distraction for the German mania for 
seizing territory in the East, which was intended 
to give them some additional time, if not to lead 
to a Soviet-German confrontation. 


The Western powers were thus not concerned 
with the fate of the smail countries, which were 
mere pawns in their anti-Soviet struggle. The So- 
viet Union alone fought consistently and stead- 
fastly to hamstring the nazi aggressors and to 
create a system of collective security. During the 
Munich crisis, for example, the USSR alone came 
out in defence of Czechoslovakia, declaring its 
readiness to furnish the country aid in the form 
of troops. This proposal, however, was rejected 
by the bourgeois Czechoslovak government. 'n 
the summer of 1939 the reactionary Polish go- 
vernment declined an offer of cooperation with 
the USSR which would have allowed Soviet troop 
movement across Polish territory in case of a mi- 
litary conflict with Germany. 


The Czechoslovak and Polish peoples became 
victims of nazi aggression as a result of the anti- 
Soviet course of the imperialist powers and the 
anti-Soviet and anti-national policies of their 
bourgeois governments. 

The complete silence on the German-French 
front following the fall of Poland which was so 
characteristic of the ‘phony war" sparked hopes 
among British and French leaders that their cle- 
ver designs would work and that Germany would 
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start war with the USSR, They were counting on 
a swift conclusion of peace with Germany and 
the formation of a united front with it against the 
Soviet Union. 

The essence of the “phony war" politics beco- 
mes still clearer in view of certain facts pertain- 
ing to British and French preparations of war 
against the USSR which have come to light at 
present. 


Many bourgeois historians contend that the 
war plans against the Soviet Union never went 
further than the blue-print stage and arose solely 
from a desire to aid Finland in the Soviet-Finnish 


War." Official documents, as well as research 
works and Western memoirs disprove these asser- 
tions. 


The war plans against the USSR were hatched 
prior to the outbreak of the Soviet-Finnish War. 
in September 1939 a chiefs of staff committee of 
the British armed forces compiled a document en- 
titled "The Advantages and Disadvantages of 
England's Declaring War on Russia.” At the same 
time defence coordination minister Lord Yatfield 
sent the military a report entitled “Russia's Vulne- 
rable O1\ Regions.” 

in early 1940 Air Force General R. Stehlin was 
about to leave for Finland as part of a French mi- 
litery mission. Before his departure he was re- 
ceived by deputy chief of staff of the French Air 
Force who showed him a map with the general 
war plan against the USSR. “! was surprised and 
flattered," Stehlin recalls, “to have been briefed 
confidentially on such a big operatio.; drawn on 
the map before me were two curved lines — one 
stretching from Finland, the other from Syria. They 
ended in the form of arrows, joining to the east 
of Moscow.” A large contingent of Allied troops 
wes being prepared to be sent to Finland. 


Plans for an invasion of the Soviet Union con- 
tinued to be drawn up even after the signing of 
the Soviet-Finnish peace treaty. It was at this time 
that Genera! Gamelin modified the “war plans 
for 1940, +c-emphasising the need for preparing 
for military actions against the USSR. Pau! Rey- 
neud, the new head of the French government, 
wrote a letier to the British premier insisting on 
decisive military actions in the Caucasus on the 
part of the Allies for the purpose of ‘paralysing 
the entire Soviet economy.” 


eae 


1999-March 1949) broke 


eacers 


* The S e'- Finnish War November 
ou’ @ «@ result of the anti-Soviet poiicies of Finnist 
spurred on Briuch French and US «emperialists 
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The preparations for aggression against the 
ISSR was accompanied by the orchestration of 
an anti-Soviet propaganda campaign pointing to 
the “aggressive nature of the Soviet Union.” The 
French journalist de Kerillis wrote: ‘An indeseri- 
bable frenzy has gripped the consciousness of 
the bourgeoisie. The spirit of the Crusades has 
descended like a storm. The watchward here is 
‘War against Russial!l’ ..The fever of anticommu- 
nism has reached its paroxysm and has tak "he 
form of epilepsy.” 

Even when the Third Reich seized (Cen: ark 
and launched operations in Norwey, the A « did 
not abandon their plans for war agai the 
USSR. At a session of the war cabinet on A; «il 12, 
Paul Reynaud demanded that the bombardment 
of the Caucasus be hastened. On April 17, the 
Commander-in-Chief of French forces in the Mid- 


die East reported officially that the operations 
against the Soviet Union would be prepared by 
late June or early July, 1940. On April 28 the 
Allied High Command underscored in their deci- 
sion the need for constant readiness for the exe- 
cution of the invasion of the USSR. 

it was thus @ question of the realisation of 
world imperialism'’s long-standing plans for a 
joint campaign against the world’s first socialist 
state. French historian J. Madaule comes right to 
the point about this, the major goal of British and 
French rulers: “If a Franco-Pritish expedition to 
Finland had taken place, there would have arisen 
the need to conclude peace with Germany, which 
would have wasted no time in uniting with the 
Western countries against Soviet Russia. Every- 
thing would have eventually ended in an anti- 
communist crusade against Russia led by Ger- 
many and engulfing the whole of Europe." 

It should be pointed out that an active role 
in the implementation of the Munich policies, of 
which the ‘phony war" was a part, was played by 
the Jnited States. On September 30, 1938, the 
Gernan ambassador reported from Washington 
that ihe Munich Agreement was greeted with a 
sense of ease in America... everyone was struck 
by Hitler's pervasiveness.” 

An American diplomatic mission was in Europe 
in February and March of 1940. It was headed by 
Assistant Secretary of State S. Welles, who con- 
ducted negotiations with Mussolini, Hitler, Dala- 
dier and Chamberlain. It took great pains to re- 
concile the Western powers with the Axis count- 
ries. The goal was obvious: to organise a joint 
struggle against revolutionary forces, the Soviet 
Union in particular. 

Although the destruction of the Soviet state 
entered into the plans of the nazis, the way-laying 

















of Western countries was also part of their biue- 
print for world domination, Nazi Germany intend- 
ed to attack the Soviet Union only after reducing 
France, securing hegemony in Europe and thus 
buttressing its economic and military potential 
which would enable it to risk war with the 
USSR. 

The “phony war" ended with the capitulation 
of France in June 1940 and with Britain iin mortal 
danger. The Third Reich had seized almost all of 
Europe and was planning an invasion of the Ame- 
rican continent following the destruction of the 
USSR. Such was the result of the adventuristic, an- 
ti-Soviet policy of the imperialist powers. 

Today, when the imperialists are once again 
whipping up an anti-Soviet hysteria, this tragic 
lesson of history clearly reveals what is behind 
the myth of the ‘Soviet military threat," and calls 
upon all who cherish peace and freedom to be 
vigilant and resolute in the struggle against the 
aggressive plans of imperialism. 


COPYRIGHT: "Soviet Military Review," No 7, 1980 
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PERCEPTIONS, VIEWS, COMMENTS 


COMMENTS ON CHINA'S AGGRESSIVE POLICTES 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 80 pp 49-51 


[Article by Yu. Lugovskoi (Lugovekoy): 


| Text | 


ECENT events show that China's invasion of 
Vietnam in the beginning of 1979 was not 
an isolated phenomenon in Peking’s policy 

in Asia. !t was the direct outcome of the as 
expansionist course steered by the Peking 

on the continent. In this connection we can posi- 
tively state that the hopes of some observers in 
Asia that the successors might alter Chine’s 
monic foreign policy afte: the death of Mao Ze- 
dong proved futile 

The most outstanding phenomenon is China's 
continued rapprochement with the United States 
of America. It should be mentioned that the con- 
tacts between these two powers have advanced 
from mere “normalisation” of relations towards 
coopers!ion on a muliterist basis. The USA has 
removed even formal objections to the delivery 
of the letest weaponry from NATO's arsenals to 
China. More then that, the results of the visit of 
Herold Brown, head of the Pentagon, to Peking 
1 January 1980 showed that the USA even agreed 
to supply China with the latest technology which 
can be used for military purposes. This circums- 
tance has cast a sinister shadow on the situation 
in Asia. Indire Gendhi, the Indian Prime Minister, 
has pointed out thet the Sino-American collusion 
would constitute “a grave danger to 'ndia and 
the whole region.” 

Peking has reciprocated with overt encourage- 
ment of the USA's intensive preparations for war 
on the entire perimeter of the Asian continent. 
Leicester Wolf, a US envoy who visited Chine 
early this year, said that in talks with him the 
PRC leaders favoured ‘strong American military 
and political presence in Asia.” 
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"Peking's Undeclared Wars" 


What does this “presence” imply! Facts have 
clarified this. Thus, after Brown's visit to Peking 
Xinhue Agency openly encouraged plans for the 
further expansion of the Pentagon's base com- 
plex on the Indian Ocean island of Diego Garcia. 
Peking is not in the least troubled by the fact that 
the complex is becoming one of the main bases 
of the Fifth US Fleet in the Indian Ocean and 
quick reaction force in a big Asian region which 
Washington has included in the “arc of instabili- 
ty.” In particular, the purpose of the USA is to 
prepare new means for action against the rise of 
the national-liberation movement in the Middle 
East, South and South-East Asia. 

it is @ fact that Peking has long been eager to 
turn Asia into a “zone of storms.” To this end it 
has been provoking conflicts between neighbour- 
ing countries. The Peking hegemonists have train- 
ed on these countries their missiles equipped with 
nuclear warheads. A Japanese bulletin writes thet 
Chinese nuciear missiles deployed in Tibet have 


been trained on the towns and cities of india, 
Mongolia, Bangladesh end other states. It is not 
surprising, therefore, thet Peking’s relations with 
Vietnam, Leos, Kampuchea, indie and other count- 
ries of South-East end South Asia remain strained 
or even critical. 


Though Peking has stepped up its diplomatic 
activities in Asia nothing has changed essentially 
in this sense. in keeping with Xiaoping’s 
“two-tier diplomecy’’ concept, the fact thet Chine 
maintains officiel relations with one country or 
another does not mean that Peking has stopped 
supporting verious rebe! and separatist groups 
which are @ means for its concealed intervention 














in the interna! affairs of those countries Reactio- 
nary circles of the USA and other Western count- 
ries granting suppor! to Peking have prompted it 
10 display increasing arrogance an. aeggressive- 
nets in relations with its neighbours. 


This is Gropniecally illustrated by the recent 
events in ove around Alghanistan. Since the Apri’ 
1978 revolution Peking has been sending one 
armed gang after ano to the southern and 
eastern regions of Alghenistan. interventionist 
gangs are bejng trained both in Pakistan and in 
the Chinese province of Xinjiang. According to 
date officially published in Kabul the number of 
bandits trained in China itself has reached 40,000. 
Crossing the border illegally counter-revolutio- 
nery resort to sabotege, terrorism and 
other ods in an effort to restore the outdeted 
feude! order in Alghanisten and abolish the achie- 
vements of the April revolution. in particular, 
Peking bases its calculations on the activities of 
pro-Maoist groupings. These subversive elements 
and others like them actively participated in ‘'e 
mutiny in Herat and attempted to complicate the 
situation in Kabul. Peking’s special services heiped 
establish direct ties cetween pro-Maois! group- 
ings and the so-called Mosiem brothers who are 
operating under the patronage of the USA CIA. 
Peking agents ere especially active neer the 
Wakhan Corridor, where Aighanisten borders on 
China. There, in virtually impassable highlands, 
the gang of the feudal lord Rakhmenkul wes ac- 
tive for @ long time. 't was 500 strong, ali the men 
were weering Chinese uniforms. Another gang 
equipped with Chinese arms operated in the pro- 
vince of Badekhshan. And though these gengs 
have been eliminated. more and more saboteurs 
ere being infil‘rated reguleriy by Chine. Such in- 
filtration assumed especially great scope early this 
year immediately after Amin's conspiracy feiled 
A’ the time even e reguier Chinese military unit 


crossed tne Chinese-Aighan frontier. The “Times 
of india” wrote that the Maoists were moving 
very large quantities of military equioment to Pe- 
kister by the Karakorum Highway. |i pointed out 
thet even if all the rebels were armeJ a lot would 
be left over. The Chinese leaders heve long in- 
cluded in their strategic plans the creation of @ 
base close to the oil-bearing regions of the Per- 
sien Gull. 

Atter Harold Brown's visit to Chine early in 
1980 Peking and Washington began to comple- 
ment one another's hostile acts against Atghenis- 
tan. Certain sources point out thet during the 
talks with Brown Peking proposed the following 
“mutually edvantageous version”: the PRC would 





support the Alghan rebels in Pakistan and the 
USA would, in turn, grant the PRC "special rights” 
to act in Indochine with @ view to neutralising the 
policy of Vietnam and its allies, Washington “le- 
gelised” the “right” of the PRC to increase its aid 
to the "Red Khmer” detachments and to step vo 
other activities against the lawlul government in 
2 on . 

—— encouragement from across the 
ocean 5 


© inspired certain quarters in Pek: 
that the latter has publicly promised to teach 


Alghanistan ‘a lesson” similar to the one it taught 
India in 1962 and Vietnam in 1979. This frank ste- 
pan gh! ag hm pane. lt shows once 
more nese military dragon is gnashing 
its teeth at many of its neighbours simultaneously. 
Peking's intrigues in Afghanistan are part of its 
—y- plans of expansion. The Chinese leaders 
long been hatching them in respect of Asia. 

This is also confirmed by the fact that Peking hes 
not given up its armed provocations against Viet- 
nem. A memorandum of the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs of the Socialist Republic of Vietnam point- 
ed out that from March 1979 to January 1980 Pek. 
ing — over 1,500 such provocations. The Pek- 
ing orities have made it clear that they intend 
to launch another aggressive attack on Vietnam. 
Chinese troops ere being concentrated on the 
Vietnamese frontier. The Peking leaders obvious- 
ly cannot reconcile themselves with the fect thet 
there is @ united socialist Vietnam to the south of 
Chine and that Vietnam is pursuing an indepen- 
dent policy. They regard this as @ serious obstacle 


to the realisetion of their great a 
aims. Hence the over! switchover to ity end 
the organisation of military gambies against Viet- 
nam. 

The PRC is also intriguing against Laos, where 
the Peking agents keep ° al” Van Pao's 
gangs on their payrol!. In the past he was also in 


the service of the USA CIA. Peking still supports 
the remnants of the Pol Pot forces that have ta- 
ken refuge in the mountains in the west of Kampu- 
chea and in neighbouring Thailand. 

Over a period of many years Peking has been 
giving support to anti-governmentai groupings in 
Burma and Bangladesh. It has been encouraging 
the separatist movement of the tribes of Naga and 
Mizo in north-east India. Peking has been employ- 
ing somewhat different methods in Indonesia and 
Malaysia. in those countries it places its stake on 
the use of Huachiao (Chinese residents), especial- 
ly the well-to-do sections, as a “fifth column.” 

A comparison and thorough analysis of Pe- 


king's actions show that the main aim of the Chi- 
nese hegemonists in Asia is to establish their in- 





lluence in the neighbouring countries, One of the 
most widespread methods in pursuit of ths goal 
is territorial clams, 't has been calculated that 
Peking hes led clans to at least three million 
square kilometres, an area equal to one third of 
Chine. Such claims ere followed up by attempts 
to seize foreign territories, For instance, so far 
Chinese troops have taken over 346,000 square 
kilometres of Indian territory near Ladakh. This 
terrtory wes se:zed as 4 result of the armed conl- 
lict provoked by Peking in the Himalayas in 1962. 

History knows no other case of @ state “disput- 
ing’ practically all of its ‘rontiers and demanding 
their “revision,” Thus, Peking claims vast areas in 
the Sov et Far East and Central Asia, the whole 
of Mongolia, the Afghan part of the Pamirs — the 
“Wakhan Corridor.” In recent years, contrary to 
international law, the Peking leaders heave ad- 
vanced claims to sovereignty over the whole of 
the South Chine Sea. That Peking’s claims spread 
far and wide is evident from the fact that it wants 
to take over the islands of Sengmu, which are lo- 
cated at the southern extremity of the Malay 
Peninsule and the archi of Natune near the 
island of Kalimantan. China also wants to take 
over the slands of Senkaku, which Japan regards 
as its own territory. 

it is covious that Peking actually refuses to con- 
duct constructive talks to settle problems that 
have arisen as 4 result of conflicts it has provoked. 
Thus, the US “Cristian Science Monitor” wrote that 
Chine was not inclined to start talks with India on 
quest ons of territory. Neither does Peking» ‘o 
discuss the unsettled issues with Vietnam. iw 
cives the Ch nese leaders a chance to eggravate 
the s tuation periodically in regions in which con- 
fliets heave erupted in the pest. 

it is worth noting that Peking focuses its atten- 
tion on areas of outstanding strategic importance, 


nciueaing Burma. |t would seem that the Chinese- 
Burmese treaty of '960 on the frontier should have 
settlec al! territorial oroblems — both real and 
those artificially concocted by Peking. However, 
Peking os stil! actively oterfering in the internal 
affairs of Burma. As in the past China supports the 
forces that are waging an armed struggie against 
the ‘awlul government of Burma. A “New York 


Timer” correspondent reported § from R 

that Peking not only provided them with arms, 
ammunition and military instructors, but also 
ranted them asylum in Chinese territory so that 

y could renew their operations from there. in 
recent years the Peking leaders have repeatediy 
proclaimed that they would not interfere in Bur- 
ma's affairs. However, despite this, the pro-Pek. 
ing rebels in Burma have not given up their sub- 
vertive activities. A Reuter correspondent writes 
that the rebels Save not, apparently, given up 
their plan to form a base in the area the 
territory of the Shan Autonomous Region of Bur- 
ma wedges jio the Chinese province of Yunnan. 
Peking’s aim here is to create a sort of puppet 
state where ‘he frontiers of Burma, india and 
Bangladesh meet. in keeping with Peking’s plans 
this state ‘s to play the same role as Kampuchee 
played under the ol Pot regime. 

The Peking leaders attach major importance 
to the islands in the South Cina Sea which cont- 
rol the strategic passages from the Pacific into 
the indian Ocean. From these isiands it will be 
possible “to extend a hand” to the Philippines, 
Malaysia and Indonesia. The seizure of the Para- 
cel islands by the Chinese in 1974, Peking’s claim 
to the archipelago of Spratly and also the Chi- 
nese naval manoeuvres in the South China See 
lead one to believe that Peking has produced a 
“concept of movement to the south by sea.” In its 
comment on this assumption the “Indonesian Ob- 
server” remarked: 

"Chinese military str 
dual take-over of all isi 
to.” 

is clear thet such ambitions are a source of 
grave danger n the southern seas washing the 
coasts of Asia. 

Falsifying facts, Peking propaganda is vainly 
trying to make it appear as if present-day Chine 
is the protector of Asian countries. However, 
events have shown that the real threat stems 
from the great power expansionist policy of Pek- 
ing and its efforts to pursue a “parallel course” 
with the imperialists. This endangers the security 
and independence of Asian countries, above all 
of the countries directly bordering on China. 


provides for a gra- 
Peking has laid claim 


COPYRIGHT: “Soviet Military Review,” No 7, 1980 
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PROSPECTS FOR DETLNTE IN EUROPE VLEWED 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 80 pp 52-53 


[Article by V. Yefremov: 


[Text | 


fo thirty-liwe yeers now the Europeen continent, which. 
during the firs! hal! of ths century witnessed the outbreak 
of the two most destroctve wert mankind hat ever known 
het been living in peace Tht tremendou: schievement 
is largely the result of the active peace policy of the mem- 
ber-stete: of the Wersew Treaty which merked is 25th 
annivertery in mid-May This mult atera @lance o soc 
et countries has become « factor of peace in Evrope and 
not only n Europe. Virtually a! the most importen’ deci- 
wont emed a! atfeining Géterte and curbing the erms 
rece ere the fruits of the inihetiwe of the socelt! commu- 
nity countries 

Uniortunstely, | is impossible to tey definitively thet 
European nethont have beer provided with relebie secu- 
rity. At the threshold of the 80s the imperelist forces 
mounted « counterotientwe egers' detente ‘hey ere ttep- 
one up the erm: rece once ager end trying to wipe of 
the sete @) the importer! achievements thet heve oeen 
‘cored  Europeer cooperation — everyining the’ wes 
formalised in the Fine Ac of the Conterence on Security 
end Cooperetior in Europe 1 Melsink: fwe yeers ego 

The notebie “worsening of the stuetion here came edout 
no! todey and no’ yesterdey and no’ a! «) because of the 
evens » tran and Alghensten || wes brought on by the 
mpere * crcles sierm over the revolunonery changes 
teking place in the world: they heave decided to turn beck 
the ciock to cold wer time: hop rc to reverse the merch 
of history By Dieying cower Doce § ff «6 preciiely if 
purtu’ of these reectonery aim: the’ the impereiusts of 
the US end NATO @t @ whole undertook @ whole series of 
provocetory ectons The mos! Gaengerou: of these ‘or ne 
hon security ere the NATO decison: teker iate jet! veer 
in Brussels to deploy ir Westerr Europe new types of 
Americer cucies missile: tergeted a the USSR and the 
other members o' the Wersew Treaty |' 5 commonly knowr 





“Lasting Peace and Reliable Security for Europe") 


the! these decisions were adopted against the wil! of the 
Evropean people under crude pressure from those who 
leet! have their security interests af heart — the Americar 
mu litervets 

There is still @ chance to helt the runaway arms race and, 
in pertcular, the emplecing of new American nuciee stock 
piles in Centre! Europe. The Soviet Union and the other 
countries of the socialist community politvce! perties repre- 
senting the working class and other workers, trede unions. 
reiigrous end other anti-wer socie! orgenisetions, reali stce!- 
iy-minded Wert Evropeen leaders — such are the ree! for- 
ces which ere cepebie of countering the instigators of war, 
bringing the arms race to « hall, and saving and edvanc- 
ing detente 

The potentie for detente is particularly greet in Europe. 
os it «¢ here thet Geéetente her teken root most firmly. tt is 
in Evrope that the peace forces, led by communists, have 
beer working most vigorously The chronicle of ther noble 
struggle is becoming richer with every passing day On the 
35%) anniversary of the victory over nazium end the end 
of the Second World War in Europe, the World Peace 
Counc: from the Hungarian capitel of Budapest, mede on 
eddrets to the peoples o! the world entitied “The Rea! M:- 
\itery Threat.” At the came time «¢ campaign wast icunched 
in France ir 42 departments to collect signatures for a pe- 
thon demanding the scuttiing of the nuclear missile plans 
of the Pentagon end NATO. A meeting of Communis! and 
Workers Parties for peace end disarmament, convened a’ 
the inihetwe of the French Communist Party and the Polis> 
United Workers Party, wat held in late Apri! in Pos De 
egations from the treterne’ parties of the East and Wes! 
of the European continent took pert in it. The call “For 
Peace and Disermement which the meeting participants 
edoptec is cermested with the ides of the necessity lor the 
ertensive unification of @! anti-war forces The communists 








deciered to ai the peoples of the European countries 
Peace 1§ Our COMMON couse and Our JOIN! Brugg@le 6 ce 
pabie of ensuring the thumph of this cause 

The communiets urged the naheons of Evrepe to work to 
bring ebou! @ reversal of NATO's decisions on the produc- 
tion and deployment of American miusiies On the cont. 
nent ena the speedy ratiliicaton of the Soviet-Amercen 
SALT-2 Treaty They celled io the convocation in 1980 of 
the Madrid meeting to discuss European security end co- 
operation the holding of @ Evropeen conterence in War- 
taw on military detente and disarmament, decisive measu- 
res at the Vienne negotiations, and for the reduction of 
armed ‘orces and weaponry The extensive programme of 
the continents struggle for peace and disarmament advenc- 
ed by the Communist and Workers Parties af the Paris 
meeting hes generated 4 powerly! response on the pert 
of the world public. It is being observed thet the call “For 
Peace and Disarmament” « timely and relevent, that + has 
been « powerful catalyst 9 the struggle of social forces 
against the stepping up of the arms rece and the military 
preperations of the NATO countries. 


The Warsaw Treaty Organisation hes been playing « truly 
inestimable role in strengthening peace and security on 
the European continent and throughout the world, This is 
convincingly attested to cy the jubilee meeting of the Po- 
litical Consutative Comm ttee of the Warsaw Treaty Mem- 
ber-Stetes held in mid-May in Warsaw. 


The Dec aration, the mportent political document edop- 
ted at the meeting, provides @ thorough enelysis of the pre- 
tent-dey Curopean end world situation and elucidates the 
reasons for  wertening. The Waertew Treaty member- 
states ere countering NATO's dangerous courte with an ex- 
tentive programme of ections designed fo eliminete the 
threat of the resurrection of "he cold war, to strengthen 
‘rust and mutual understanding 1 international relations 
and ‘o set the course of events 1 « healthy, peaceful di- 
rection. They ere energetically urging that al! the principles 
and provisions of the Final Act be strictly and fully mole- 
mented 


The Wersew Treaty member-states came out for the 
reaching of accords et e! disarmament negotiaions going 
on at oresent end for the resumotion of talks in areas where 
they have been nterruprec ‘| was ooted at he meeting 
that the entering into force of the SALT-2 Treaty, whose 
ratification continues to be delayed by the Americen side, 
would be of signal importance in this respect. Negotietions 
on the limitation of medium range oucleer mistiles in 
Europe ere necetsery and possible. The proposals of the 
Soviet Union 9 this regard ere clear f NATO reverses 
its deacon to oroduce and deploy cew types of Ameri- 
can medium-range missiles or at least stops its implemen- 
tation, negotiations on this importent probiem can begin. 
The meeting of the Politica: Consultative Committee thus 
provides reliable guidelines ‘or edvence towerd the con- 
solidation of ceace in Europe and the rest of the world. 
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The results of the proceedings ui the Warsaw meeting 
hes meade «4 deep mprint on the world seene, Specili- 
cally, the proposal for the convening of « world summit 
has generated extensive comment, This is not fortuitous, as 
peece is indivisible — ai) the nations of the world have 
4 take in it, The underpinnings of the future are forged 
today; what the future will be like depends on how crue 
cial international problems are solved at the present stage. 
And those officials whe try to brush aside @ positive solu. 
on © questions of war and peace would be advised to 
remember that they will have to answer to their peopie 
for ther actions 

Uniortunately, not «| Western statesmen realise this, 
however, One does not heave to go far to find examples. 
At the very same time the meeting of the Political Con- 
tultative Committee of the Wersaw Treaty member. states 
was in progress in the Polish capital, sessions of NATO's 
military orgens, including the military plenning commit. 
fee, were being held i» Brussels. (Representatives from 
France and Oreece, which hed left the NATO military or- 
ganisation, were not in attendance.) Judging by press re- 
ports, the Amercan representatives in the Belgian capi- 
tal concentratea their efforts on preparing the Wert 
European countries for the “necessity” of the broadening 
of NATO activity, What is being referred to is Washing- 
tons desire to nvoive its bloc allies in its military gembies 
in the Middle and Near East, particularly in the Persian 
Gull and Afghanistan. The Pentagon representatives 1- 
multaneously demanded thet their West European pert. 
ners continue ‘o step up the arms race and their military 
preparations i Europe. These ‘ects  ispesk for them- 
selves, We'll say one thing: the full responsibility for 
these actions which run counter to the will of the peoples 
lies with the muiliterist ‘eeders of the US and those who 
express then soudarity with them. 

Despre the worsening of the internetione! situetion, the 
Soviet Union, guided by the Leninist principles of peece- 
ful coexistence, is prepared to continue disiogue with 
toper-minded West European leaders for peece, detente 
and mutual understa ting on the continent. This is e@vi- 
derced, among other things, by the negotietions between 
Genera! Secretary of the CPSU Central Committee, Chair. 
man of the Presidium of the USSR Supreme Sovwret, 
Leond |. Brezhnev, and President of the French Republic 
Valery Giscard dEstaing, which took olece on May 
19 in Warsaw, with the participation of First Secretary of 
the PUWP Central Committee Edward Gierek. This was 
6 day of great policy-maxing, of vitel international acti- 
vity. The meeting coniirms the growing tendency on the 
Evropeen continent towerds the continuation of interstate 
nes and the preservation end consolidation of detente 
end mutually advantageous cooperation in the interests 
of Evropeen and world peace. The exchange of views 
which took plece during the negotietons 5 inveluable 
for the maintaining of peace and détente, the French pre- 
sident stated belore leaving for Paris. 














Wer ) fot inevitable: |) can and must be averted, De 
tente must be developed, The Jewel Union end the other 
societal countries are Going everything potible to tee 
thet these noble goals are attained. Thew peace policy 
hes won the + spect and wppert of the werd public 
| large, international orgeniuetions and sobermnded 
tate and public figures. Leonid Brezhnev stated in Wer 
saw: “The strength of our policy «@ thet | meets the vite! 
interests of hundreds of millions of people in the whole 
world, aii who need peace end not war, whe cherish 
creation but not destruction, who tirwe for cooperation 
end mutuel understanding between peoples, but sot ‘or 
slienation end enmity 

Evrope needs lasting peace, creative building coope- 
ration and reliable securty for the people inhabiting 
And not only Europe, bul the whole world as weil, 
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VERCEPTIONS, VLEWS, COMMENTS 


REVIEW OF BOOK ON AFGHANISTAN 


Moscow SOVIET MILITARY REVIEW in English No 7, Jul 80 pp 56-57 


[Review of the book "The Truth About Afghanistan. 
Reports," published by the Novosti Press Agency. 


Truth the Enemies Try To Conceal") 


[Text } 


The camera registers lighting 
Bearded men wearing turbons 
launch an attack. One rush follows 
the other Shots, shouts, groans of! 
the wounded. One may think its a 
detective film being shot Nothing 
o! the kind Just the usuai fraud 
A film entitied “Fighters for Free- 
dom Ciear an Alghan Viliage of 
Communists” is being shot by a 
film group from distant Australia 
Another jake documentary will be 
showr soon on TV. And the scene 
of the nseudo-documentary is not an 
Aignar viliage, but the frontier city 
of Peshawar from which counter- 
revolutionas’ gangs are sent to the 
Democratic Republic of Aighanistan 


The Australian TV swindiers were 
taken red-handed by V. Malarek, a 
Canadian “Globe and Mai!” reporter 
who revealed in his articie that sce- 
nes like the ome described above 
can be seen every day in Peshawar 
He cited a cynical and ‘rank con- 
jession made by a West German 





* Collection “The Truth Abowt Alghe- 
nisten Documents, Facts, Eyewitness 
Reports The Novosti Press Agency 
Publishing Howse Moscow, 19%. 173 pp 
(1 Russian, English and French) 


TV: “It's not facts we are interes- 
ted in but the chance of a juicy 
story.” 


The Canadian journalist's articie 
is further proof that the collection 
“The Truth About Aighanistan”’ 
recently published by the Novost: 
Press Agency Publishing House .o 
Russian, English and French and 
aiso in the Pushtu and Dar: langua- 
ges is of real actual interest. It ex- 
poses the lies spread by the western 
iniormation agencies. And every 
unprejudiced reader who knows tiie 
facts of the events in the Democratic 
Republic of Afghanistan wil! under- 
stand this. 

What are these facts? 


The book shows that the Demo- 
cratic Republic of Aighanistan es. 
tablished by the will of the Aighan 
people as a result of the April 1976 
revolution was at once subjected to 
iverce attacks by externa! enemies. 
As soon as the anti-nationa! dicta- 
torial regime of Daoud was over- 
thrown, the United States began to 
draw up plans for removing the 
democratic government in Kabul! 
anc regaining the positions lost by 
imperialism in the country. A well- 
known subversive technique was 
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Documents, Facts, Eyewitness 
Review by Yu. Lesokhin: 


"The 


resorted to. on the one hand the 
CIA agents operating in Alghanis- 
tan intensified their activity, and on 
the other a barrage o! slanderous 
anti-Alghan propaganda was start. 
ed. But the main hopes were pinned 
on the pianned armed intervention 
against the young republic. Here 
the main role was assigned to Pa- 
kistan, an ally of the USA. 


Let us examine some facts quoted 
in the book from the press. 

As early as the spring of 1978 
Louis Dupree, e@ CIA representative, 
appeared in Afghanistan. He estab- 
lished contacts with the monarchist 
and counter-revolutionary forces. 
But in November 1978 he was ex- 
pelled from Afghanistan. Where did 
ne go then? To Pakistan. There he 
headed a team of CIA agents which 
included Robert Lessart, Louis Ro- 
binson, Venan David, Rogers 
Brock... This tearm became a sort of 
headquarters for Aighan counter- 
revolutionary &rmed units. Then 
events developed as follows. A dele- 
gation of the National Liberation 
Front led by Sabatullah Mojadedi 
visited the USA. CIA funds were 
used to set up in the United States 
the Association of American Aid 
for Aighan Refugees and a Nationa! 











Liberation Front of Alghanistan 
With the CIA help leaders .! the 
Alghan counter-revolution met in 
Pakistan early in 1979 and orga 
mised the so-called “committee of 
struggle.” They set dates for armed 
actions. 

Today the representatives of many 
Western countries keep harping on 
the “Soviet invasion o! Aighanis- 
tan.” Here are some admissions of 
press agencies, including American 
ones. 

“The continuing success of the 
Muslim rebels in Afghanistan has 
touched off a debate in the Carter 
Administration over possible covert 
US intervention in the civil war bet- 
ween the insurgents and the Soviet- 
backed regime of Noor Mohammad 
Taraki.” 

“Newsweek” (USA), May 28, 1978 

“The stepping up of CIA activities 
in Pakistan press is linked with the 
schemes of American imperialism 
and Pakistan reactionary circles, 
which aim to use the gangs of Af- 
ghan counter-revolutionaries on the 
territory of Pakistan to exert con- 
stant pressure on the government ol 
the Democratic Republic of Aigha- 
nistan. As for the fiow of anti- 
Afghan and anti-Soviet stories 
which are being forced into the 
Pakistan press their role is to con- 
cea! the true state of afiairs” 


“Millat” (Pakistan), January 4, 
1979. 

As we see the words of the Car- 
ter Administration are at variance 
with their deeds. The US President 
who encouraged the rampage of 
counter-revoiutionary gangs and 
supplied them with arms, ammuni- 
tion and money its now indignant 
at the “Soviet aggression.” 

Replying toa “Pravda” corres- 
pondent, L. I. Brezhnev. Genera 
Secretary of the CPSU Centra! 
Committee, Chairman of the Presi- 
dium of the USSR Supreme Soviet. 
clearly said: “We are helping the 
new Afghanistan at the request > 
its government to defend the na- 
tional independence, freedom and 
honour of its country from armed 
aggressive actions from outside.” 


The book tells about the various 
kinds of assistance rendered by the 
Soviet Union to Alghanistan 

On March 27, 1919, the Soviet 
Government was the first state in 
the world officially to recognise 
Afghanistan as an independent and 
sovereign state. The Soviet repre: 
sentative informed the Afghan go- 
vernment that the Soviet Govern- 
ment was prepared to render Algiia- 
nistan all possible assistance, i:- 
cluding arms, to defend its indepen: 
dence against the encroachments 9! 
the British coloniaiists, who could 
not reconcile themselves to the oss 
of their domination in that country 

In the following year, the book 
points out, agreement was reached 
between the two countries that tie 
Soviet Russia would make Afgha- 
nistan a free grant of a million 
gold roubles, several aircrait and 
5,000 rifles with ammunition, and 
would help Afghanistan to build a 
gunpowder piant and an aviation 
schoo!. Agreement was also reached 
on sending technical and other So- 
viet specialists to Afghanistan. 


Despite the fact that in those 
years the Soviet Republic was re- 
pelling armed intervention by |4 
foreign powers and waging a 
struggle against internal counter: 
revolution, it was true to its inter- 
nationalist duty, gave al! the aid 
t could to the peopies fighting ‘or 
their freedom and independence and 
did its best to help Afghanistan 
protect itself against attacks dv 
internal and externa! reaction. 

Subsequently, Afghan's northern 
neighbour repeatedly came to its 
assistance. 

Now the Soviet Union openly 
deciares that t will withdraw its 
mulitary contingents from Afghanis- 
tan “once reasons for the Aighan 
eadership's request for them disap- 
oear.’ But the USA, Pakistan and 
China are increasing their inter‘e- 
rence in the affairs of Afghanistan 
Such is the reality of today. 

The collection speaks of the ant:- 
Afghan activity of China. What are 
its forms? First, the training by the 
Chinese military instructors of coun- 
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ter revolutionary gangs Second, at- 
tempts to unite organisations of 
different colour which they contro| 
and which are hostile to the lawful 
government of the Democratic Re- 
public of Afghanistan. And, finally, 
constant delivery of arms to the 
bandits. 

In his interview, which \* includ- 
ed in the collection, Sayed Moham- 
mad Gulabsoi, Minister of the In- 
terior of the Democratic Republic 
of Afghanistan, says: “According to 
our information about 40,000 ban- 
dits are being trained in China it. 
self. The task of these bands is to 
enter Alghanistan illegally and, 
using every means, including sub- 
version, assassination and terror, to 
undermine the gains of the Apri! re- 
volution.” 

Such a “lesson,” the Chinese pro- 
pagandists maintain, awaits all 
who do not want to frame their po- 
licy according to the Peking's 
formulas. It must be said that Pe- 
king “advisers” reguiarly take part 
in raids on the Afghan territory. To- 
gether with their “pupils” they set 
fire to peaceful villages, blow up 
hospitals and schools, brutally kil! 
activists of the Peopie's Democra- 
tic Party of Afghanistan and shoot 
even school children. 

Isiamabad has been assigned an 
important role in implementing the 
hegemonistic pians of Washington 
and Peking. The sole purpuse was to 
involve the reactionary Pakistani 
government as deeply as possibie 


into the risky gamble embarked 
upon by imperialism in the Middle 
East 
Excerpts from American newspa- 
per “The New York Times” for the 
first month of the year, cited in the 
ook, are very suggestive 

‘Since the mid-1960s, however, 
Ciuna and Pakistan have maintained 
ciose relations and in recent years 
Peking supplanted Washington as 
isiamabad’s major supplier of 
arms.” 

‘The New York Times,” January 
3. 1980. 

The United States and Pakistan 
vegan high-level discussions today 








about 4@ possible resumption of 
American military aid to the Islam- 
abad government.” 

“The New York Times,” January 
13, 1980, 

“Mr. Carter's sudden offer of mi- 
litary aid to Pakistan, as ugly a mi- 
\itary dictatorship as exists today... 
makes a mockery at his !ongstand- 
ing policy against giving such heip 
to such countries.” 

“The New York Times,” January 
22, 1980. 

So “The New York Times,” is 
embarrassed. But this feeling seems 
to be unknown to President Carter. 
He is continuing on a path which 
sober-minded Americans consider 
very dangerous. According to the 
American CBS radio and television 
company, in the initial stage, the 
Pentagon's plans provided for send- 
ing US military aircraft and pilots 
to Pakistan. The aircraft will be 
followed by American service per- 
sonnel and equipment. The neat 
stage incluces American warships 
calling at Pakistan ports. At the [i- 
nal stage it is planned to bring US 
land troops into Pakistan. 

The book tells about the assassi- 
nation of President Tarak: orga- 
nised by the traitor Amin, gives tes- 
timonies of Jandad and Hadud, 
who participated in his assassina- 
tion on Amin’'s instructions 

The collection recentiv published 
in Moscow is strictly documentary, 
containing facts and eyewitness 
accounts. This is the truth — a truth 
which some in the West are trying 
to conceal. 
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